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Endowed Schools (Ireland) Commission. 



After the entire body of the Commissioners of Endowed Schools had 
prosecuted their inquiries for more than two years, and had received the Reports 
of the Assistant Commissioners who inspected all the Endowed Schools in Ireland , 

I entered, along with my Colleagues, in the month of December, 1856, on a con- 
sideration of the plans which we should submit to Her Majesty for improving 
the state of education in the schools, and for bringing about a better adminis- 
tration of their endowments. In the lengthened discussions which then took 
place it became evident that there was a wide difference of opinion amongst us 
in reference to the principles on which our Report should be framed. And 
after canvassing the merits of the various propositions which were brought 
forward, it was resolved, in January 1857, that the three Commissioners who 
agreed together in their views on this subject, forming a majority, and from 
whom I differed, should prepare a draft report. 

The proof sheets of that draft, extending to 284 folio pages, were forwarded 
to me at intervals between November the 27th, and December the 19th, 1357- 
I immediately entered on a careful examination of it in Dublin, andfmdmg that 
it embodied principles and plans against which I had strenuously objected 
when they were under our consideration more than a year ago, I informed the 
majority of my Colleagues that I could not concur in their Report, nor make 
myself in any way responsible for it. , . 

My objections to the Report were too strong to allow me merely to abstain irom 
affixing my name to it, without assigning the grounds of my dissent. And, as 
I could not do justice to the views which I entertain within the ordinary limits 
of a protest at the end of the Report, I proceeded to draw up a statement of 
my objections for the consideration of my brother Commissioners. I furnished 
them with the principal heads of my objections ; but time did not admit of my 
being able to complete the detailed statement previous to the signing of the 
Report; after the Commission had expired, I discovered, on ^examining a 
perfected copy of the Report (then for the first time furnished to me) that 
alterations had been made in it, of which I had not been informed when it was 
tendered to me for signature. This circumstance led to a further and unavoid- 
able delay in completing my observations. „ . , , , 

I now respectfully beg leave to submit the following remarks upon the 
Report ; and also an outline of the plan which I should suggest for the 
improvement of the Endowed Schools in Ireland. 

Upon some important subjects treated of in the Report I agree with the 
majority of the Commissioners. 

1 agree with them : — 

I... That “the chief causes of abuse and inefficiency in Endowed Schools ” 

al ^a? The want of inspection, conducted with authority by duly qualified 
“ inspectors, visiting at short and uncertain intervals. 

“ b The want of properly trained masters receiving adequate remuneration, 
“ and animated in the discharge of their duty by the prospects of pro- 
“ motion, and of retiring pensions as the reward of faithful service. 

“ c. The smallness of many of the endowments. _ 

“ d The incomplete and unsafe modes at present in use of keeping the 
“ accounts of school funds and revenues, and the want of a proper 

“ e Th?want°ofT clear definition and public announcement of the qualifica- 
' “ tions and rights of pupils to free admission.”— Rep. 267- 

2 —That “ the provision made for the teachers ought to be such as to enable 
« them to maintain themselves, and to provide for their families, m a manner 
“ suitable to their education and position in society, without its being necessary 
“ for them to resort to any estraneous employment as a means of livelihood. 

— Rep. 268. ^ ^ 
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« |T? at “ T ith a view 1 t 1 ° the ad °Ption of a system of superannuation, so 
„ !f r f Practicable, statutable provision should be made, enabling 

“ retirins pensions tomasters - in rec °* niti “ 

mana S e “ e ^ of . sch ° o1 states should be conducted in accor- 
aance with the recommendations m the Report. — Rep. 272. 

5.— That the recommendations in reference to changing the locality of 

S-r fe 0f th ?, e ™‘“g school sites and premises, would be 
beneficral ; (Rep. 272.)— provided that the rights of trustees be preserved 

6 - That there should be a registry of ' school endowments, and that 

every facility be given for the attainment of that object Rep. 263. I cannot 

however, perceive why a separate office should be established for this 
Schools’ ™ Stead 0f the re S lstrar being an officer of the Board of Endowed 

7 — That all accounts relating to educational trusts ought to be audited 
— Rep P 233 aUth ° nty ’ and the particulars thereof accessible to the public. 

„ 8 \~ ‘ I J at “ ‘be deficiencies admitted to exist in the system of intermediate 
„ education m Ireland cannot be supplied by a re-distribution and different 
application ot the educational endowments already in being.” Rep. 278. 

<. 9,r lTn at “, the endowed primary schools, though not as well managed as 
might be wished, are yet conferring benefits upon the class of persons whom 

„ *** were designed to serve."— Rep. 256 (4) That many of these, 

,, are m their present state inadequate for carrying out the educational pur- 
„ P° s f? “ e y were designed to promote, and the inevitable result of this shows 
itself in an unsatisfactory state of the school premises , or the instruction , 

„ ani Rep. 188 and that (c) “an increase in the 

amount of small educational endowments would be, in most cases, the only 
means of remedying the evils of which we have been speaking.” Rep. 189. 

« ? h t, elaborate observations upon the “ course of instruction and discipline 
m Endowed Schools, and the duties of inspectors, seem, generally, un- 
objectionable. Many of them are recognized maxims, or are to be found in 

Bo'ard — R'ep^g^ e'r 1 ' 0 ” 8 ° f ^ PriTy C ° Uncii ™ En 8 land or of the National 

I also agree in the observations (Rep. 247.) respecting the facilities afforded to 
us during our inquiries by Dr. Kyle, and also in reference to his being justly 
entitled, as Secretary of the Commissioners of Education, to receive a retiring 
discontinued^ ^ ^ am0Unt of his annual salary, if that Board be 

.So far I agree generally with my colleagues. I must however, as a Com- 
missioner of Endowed Schools, decline offering any opinion upon the following 
extraneous subjects introduced into the Report : 

(i.) That “ the transactions of each county or poor law union (should be! 

registered m a local office.”— Rep. 271. 

(“') T b. at “ “emotion from legacy duty should be extended to all charities 
— 2ep371 m Ire a " d ’ mde P endent of tie domicile of the testator .” 

(iii.) That “jurisdiction similar to that now possessed by the Court of Chan- 
eery, should be given to the assistant barrister, as to all charities 
of a small amount. — Rep. 271. 

(iv.) That ttie proposed system. of audit should be extended to the accounts 
Rep 233 1 ° Ca mstltutlons ’ su °h as the municipal corporations ." — 
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I must in limine advert to two plans which are mentioned in the Report as 
having been submitted for our consideration, but afterwards withdrawn. It is 

stated^ gt r eng) one 0 f our body, submitted to us a proposal for the settle- 
« me nt of the question of primary education in Ireland, which involved a modih- 
“ cation of the rules of the National Board, and was intended to embrace all the 
“ non-endowed as well as the endowed schools under the Church Education 
“ Society, and all other schools of the same class. After fully considering this _ 
“ plan the remaining members of our body rejected it, and resolved not to 
“ make the measures recommended by us for the improvement of endowed 
“ schools contingent on any change in the principles of the National Board. 

]p W as not the author of the proposal here referred to, nor did I submit it as 
my proposal. It was a communication from the Archdeacon of Meath to myself 
in respect of the settlement of the question of primary education in Ireland. 
That communication was not framed, as stated in the Report, with reference 
to .the schools “ under the Church Education Society, and all other schools 
“ of the same class.” It was a proposal irrespective of all “ classes,’ and was 
intended to embrace the schools of the “ Christian Brothers as well as the 
schools of the Church Education Society. 

The education of congregated masses must finally govern the education of 
a country; and in the progress of this inquiry I had seen proof that the 
education of the masses of the people in the great centers of population is 
passing into the able hands of the Christian Brothers, to the exclusion of the 
National Board. On this ground I thought the proposal in question might 
deserve consideration. . 

My proposal, as stated in a letter to my colleagues of December 18th, 
1856, was strictly confined to endowed schools:— ' ' . 

“ ( 1 ) I proposed to place the endowed primary schools under the National 
“ Board, with the incidents of such connexion, the intentions of the 
“ founders in respect of religion being preserved. 

« ( 2 .) To place the superior endowed schools under a mixed Board, the 
“ intentions of the founders being alike respected. . 

“ (3.) Both Boards being presided over by a Minister of Education. 

I admit that this proposal would have effected a limited extension of the 
action of the National Board ; but I deny that it would have involved any 
change in its “ principles.” 

I do not hesitate to avow, that I think it would be highly advantageous 
that the whole system of public education in Ireland should be under one body, 
presided over by a Minister of Education : And I can perceive no insurmountable 

difficulties in carrying out such a scheme. . . , 

It is, however, no part of my duty, as a Commissioner of Endowed Schools, to 
enter into a statement of my views respecting a satisfactory settlement of the 
Education Question. 

As to the second plan, the Report states, that “ the management of Church 
“ schools with sufficiently large endowments was considered by us, and a majority 
“ of our body were disposed to recommend the creation of a Board of b“P™ n - 
« tendence for such schools, with a paid Commissioner appointed . by the 
.. Government, with the approval of the Lord Primate, and other Commissioners 
U selected from the governing bodies of the Church school busts; but we 
•• found that the creation of a Board for Church schools would not be 
.. acceptable to the heads of the United Church ; and other difficulties having 
“ presented themselves to some of us, the plan of creating this Board did 
“ not finally meet with the approbation of a majority of our body 

K Thhstatement appears likely to lead to an impression that a Church Board 
for Church schools had been proposed, and rejected per te. . 

It should have been explained, that the “plan" embraced the following 
nrooositions, which were liable to objection . . _ , , 

P i A mixed Board was to be established as well as a Church Board, and 
under the former, were, to be placed the Royal and Diocesan schools ; 
thus severing the connexion originally established, and which had sub- 
sisted for more than two hundred years, between these important schools 
and the Church. 

A 3 
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2. Under the mixed Board were also to be placed all “open schools” 

tor primary education ; open schools being defined to be “all schools 
(( havm 8' endowments the benefits of which are not practically limited to 
persons of any particular religion.” This definition would apparently 
fm • T);S Clud t ed Undei \V t : a11 1 tho ® e endowed schools of the Association 
1 Discountenancing Vice, the Kildare-place Society, and the Church 
■Lciucation Society which are in practice attended by Roman Catholics 
And over much schools, « well as the Royal and Diocesan schoSs 
the mixed Board were to exercise an effectual control,” and to reo-ulate 
the education to be given m them ; and. that without any appeaf from 
their decision, as they were to he invested with “ all 'the powers of 

. visitors at common law. r 

3. No Pecuniary or other aid, where needed, Was to be given to Church 

scnools having small endowments. 

•Rn»^ U £v^ e WaS felt . t0 J accept ;, a n apparent boon in the form of a Church 
ch sch00ls ’ when its formation ™ 

s “PP ose , ll ?at an >‘ Government would recommend to Parlia- 
ment that the education of the country should be carried on by three several 
Boaids ; th e National Board, with a paid Commissioner; a Board for open 
schools, with a paid Commissioner ; and a Board for the superintendence 5 of 
Ghu^chods.wrth. paid Commissioner; their salaries, and those of their 
derks, being defrayed out of the Consolidated; Fund and grants from Parlia- 

Doties of the Commissioners of Enoowed Schools. 

and ZV”®- l t0 . direct J at ‘ enti ? n t0 the toti® imposed on us by the Crown 
and the Legislature, and the view taken of those duties in the Report 

„ were a PP°mted by Her Majesty’s Commission “ to inquire into the 
“ : « ds .’ T , actual C0ndltl011 °f “U schools endowed for the pur- 

« of education in Ireland , and the nature and extent of the instruction 

fi 1 ™:" 1 su(dl ’ <d)00 l~, and to report our opinions thereon.” 

“ non si* ™ del , sta ! ld tMs Commission as having any peculiar reference to 
non exclusive schools, or schools for the united education of all religious 
persuasions, but as applying alike to all endowed schools. S 

ht j' ™en Erasmus Smith’s Board, having charge of the most exclusive 
Church schools in Ireland, refused to submit to our inquiry, we did not conceive 
that such schools were beyond the object of our Commission. We ^applied lo 
the Government for an Act of Parliament to extend our powers , a JhTcom 
phance with that application, statute 18 & 19 Viet. c. 59. was passed 

dL S n ,'„d' We Were rec [un'ed to “examine and inquire into the state, con- 
sent nf d ,fe naS f me ? ° f “■ end ™ ed . ScAools “ and the nature and 

extent of the instruction given therein, and also into the nature amount 

md the l mnn'l°- ther TaI a e ° { ‘ he . endowments of such schools respectively,’ 
tatoSS®? derived from such endowments, and how the same 
and the sv?£ f f i- SUCh ° ther matters co ™“ ted mch schools, 
s“em exp1dL™.” “ P™ 1 ***», » to the Commissioners shall 

Sect 5. provided that the Commissioners “shall report and suggest to 
21 t&rti 7 SUCh P ftr ‘ h , e improvement of education in swc&Lls, 

° f ^“'endowments, and for the better regulating, 
aging, and .governing such schools, and for the general promotion in 

lZTZCcS ,d SC]W0, \ <*•”**** educatiol in IreLd TshS 
appeal to the Commissioners to be expedient and practicable.” 

m^'P-ymu clause provides that “‘endowed schools,' or. ‘ schools’ 
of ftr&uMation f S ooIs y"Eoy al foundation in Ireland, the school’s 
schools and , ; / f mm i us ‘ho Charter schools and Diocesan 

Ireland’” d “ ™dowed on charitable or public foundations in 

The direction to suggest plans for the “ better regulating managing and 

entSXlf With fohi^Smm 

enoowea schools, without limitation or distinction as to the class of schools 
endlwed. eiSUaS1 ° n ° r persuasions of the persons for whom the schools were 
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Such is the obvious purport of the Act, passed on our application, and framed 
on our own view of the duties committed to us. , ... , 

This view of our duties was, until a comparatively recent period, admitted 
and acted on by ourselves. Thus the Report -states that “ the management ot 
“ Church schools with sufficiently large endowments was considered by us, and 
“ a majority of our body were disposed to recommend the creation of a Board 

“ of Superintendence for such schools ; but ■ ■ ■ • difficulties having 

•> presented themselves to some of us, the plan of creating this Board did not 
«< finally meet with the approbation of a majority of our bouy. —Rep. 107- 
This proposed “ Board of Sopeiintcndence " was to have possessed the 
powers conferred by stat. 53 Geo. III. c.- 107., not merely over the. Church 
schools now subject to the Commissioners of Education [Clare Street], but 
generally over “ Church schools with sufficiently large endowments. In other 
words, “ a majority of our body " thought it expedient to extend public super- 
intendence, control, and visitation, over Church schools generally, including 
the schools of Erasmus Smith and the Incorporated Society. 

That the difficulties were of detail, and not of principle, appears from the 
Report, in which it is stated, “ The system of supervision and control over 
t. educational endowments requires, we think, to be reconstructed, placed upon 

« a broader basis An improved system of regulating endowed 

“ schools ... can be most effectually earned into operation by adhering to 
“ the general policy of the original Acts.’’— Rep. 245, 246. 

Policy and Provisions of Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107- 
It now becomes requisite to consider the view taken by the framers of the 
Report of the existing state of things, and the policy to which they profess 

t0 Theh view of the object of stat. 53 Geo. III. m 107. may be gathered from 
the following passage “ The Legislature, m framing the 53 Geo. III. c 107., 

“ withdrew from its jurisdiction the most important classes of exclusive 
“ schools The exception, however, that was made with reference to schools 
“ of private foundation designed for the education of members of the United 
« Church only — of which some were placed under the Commissioners . . . 

Tins seems to he intended to convey that the principle of stat. 53 Geo. 111. 
c 107 was to withdraw Church schools from the operation of that Act, and 
that the placing of “ some” of those schools under it was the exception 

It appears to me that the legal effect and policy oi stat. 53 Geo. III. q. 107. 
have been mistaken ; and in consequence of. that mistake the recommendations 
in the Report with reference to the class of schools now subject to the Com- 
missioner? of Education are not entitled to consideration.- 

With respect to the schools now under the Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland (commonly called “The Glare-street Board ") the Report »*“ Tf, 

“ The schools exempted from the supervision and control of the Boaid thus 

» constituted, comprised <*»»«•</ 

Erasmus Smith's, [2] the-Protestant Charter or Incorporated Society s, [3] and 
“ the parochial schools, [4] all schools of private 

to persons professing any religious persuasion other than that of the United 
“ (Church of England and Ireland, [5] and those under the inspection of visitors 
“ annointed by Act of Parliament or Charter. » ith these exceptions the autho- 
“ l'ity of the Boaid extended 'roes all 1 school endowments, both of public and 

S^it/temeXftat “the authority of the Board extends over all schools 

“ and endowments; both of public and private foundation, m Ireland, «w»* 

“ the principal classes of exclusive schools, involves an assertion that all 
schools 'for mixed education are subject to the Board. . 

But the legal effect of stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107. is (setting aside for the 
present the Diocesan and Royal schools, about the subjection of which to the 

Board no question arises) that, — r ,, 

(1.) All Roman Catholic schools are exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners of Education in Ireland ; 

( 2. )- All Presbyterian schools are exempted ; 

(3 ) All Dissenting schools are exempted ; 
v ' A 4 
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(4.) All schools endowed for the ‘purpose of mixed education are exempted • 
W clas . se . s of Church schools are exempted, not as being exclusive 

but as being already provided for, or not coming within the object 
or stat. 53 Oreo. III. c. 107. 

BorffnI: h fL 0b '* e; ; t t “ d P° ! ‘ c y of stat ‘ 53 Ge “- m. o. 107. was to constitute a 
Board tor the visitation and the management of the funds of Church schools 
(unless specially exempted), and of such schools only. 

ner™i ,e Ttw rprising aat tbe ma j 0rit 7 <* the Commissioners should not have 
perceived that all schools endowed eoe the purpose op mixed education are 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of Education by the very 
words of the Act (Sect. 15.) which they have quoted and relied upon in E 
Report as exempting; a ‘principal class of exclusive schools viz., “ all schools 
„ Pnwate foundation lor the education of persons professing any religion or 
“ JreS ” persuaslon otheT than that °f the United Church of England and 

By these words any school founded (1) for the joint education of Presby- 
terians and Methodists each m Ins own religion is excepted ; and (2) any school 
for the joint education of Presbyterians and Methodists and Roman Catholics 
each in his own rehg.cn, is excepted ; and likewise (3) any school for the joS 
nnited°Ch° f Presb 7, te . na "?> Methodists, Roman Catholics, and members of the 
United Church each .n his own religion, is excepted. A school of this third 
class is founded for the “ education of persons professing any religion or religious 
persuasion other than that of the United Church,” and contests much Sa 
the exception as a school of the second or the first class. 

Ay rffl** end T ed tn connection with the Church, and for 

the special benefit of members of the Church, may voluntarily admit other 
persuasions without ceasing to be under the Commissioners of Education • but 
schools expressly endowed for the education of all religious persuasions ’each 
»i his own religion , are not subject to the jurisdiction of that Board. 

.this construction of law is strongly corroborated by the fact that the Com- 
Cf i°f T Ed y Catlon ’ compnsmg amongst them successive Lords Chan- 
cellois, Chief Justices, and other eminent legal authorities, have never inter- 
meddled with any such school. aieneoermtei- 

fbrdmv S siv?° r o a w faCt the / anlers 0I " tIle Report appear to be also uninformed, 

“ ment oFth7lWl tha 5 th f P r0 P ert 7 aa well as the manage- 

4< m 7 nt 7 ot the Ro 7 al and Diocesan schools, and of all other non-exclusive 
“ w' ??’ m the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, ought to 
be vested in the new Board.” . . —Rep 246 ® 

EfS™ remarkable tbat tbe 7 sb »“ld not have learned, in the course of our 
piotracted inquiry that there are not any such schools “now vested in the 
Commissioners of Education in Ireland.” 

“ 'SfS are b ? t "S Mr “? tber schools” (besides the Royal and Diocesan) “now 
vested m the Commissioners of Education in Ireland viz. -.—Ballyroan 
— Navan— Clonmel— and Middleton, Joauyroan 

“ the e pm?°T m ! ntS l— Ba J l3 S° a ? and NaTan are limited to “ schoolmasters of 
the Piotesfant rehgion, Evid. 4747); and both these schools are recognized 
as exclusive in the Report (p. 281.) = 

“ SrfeT 1 f^ 001 w f endowed “ for the education and teaching of all the 
Protestant freemens children of the said town,” and it is also recognized as 
exclusive in the Report (p. 281.) aiso rccogmzea as 

1 Anne Ch (Ue C 5s7No e q2 Cl f 0 ? ° f Mid ? et “ I1 1 is determined by Act of Parliament 
offi ’h' ,g-' , 92 -) a c °py of which IS among the documents m nnr 

office, which recites the grant of the Countess of Orkney “towards the building 
■i ?v d - mamta ™ng a free school m the borough of Middleton ” and 

that so necessary a work as that of maintaining Protestant' schools in the 
ar/ Ma » d may receive all due encouragement 
firming the conveyance made by the aforesaid Conltess of Oritney mentioned 
and to no other use, intent, or purpose whatsoever .” J ntioned, 

That under these circumstances the framers of flip TR P ™vf d, 1 1 , 

“ other non-exclusive schools now vested in the f’nmm; ^- 0lt s h° u ] d speak of 
“ in Ireland” is evidence how fa imSg^drfST 1 Edu ° ati ° n 
attention from the law and the facts of the case! haS Wlthdrawi1 the,r 
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According; to the true construction of Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107- about 70 
schools appear to be legally under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of 
Education, without being vested in them ; although that Board has not acted 
- in respect of so many. 

The Commissioners of Education were appointed for the management of those 
schools only which were founded in connection with the Church, viz., the 
Diocesan Schools, which, as their name imports, are part of the diocesan system 
of the Church ; the Royal Schools, which were founded in connection with the 
Church ; and all schools of private foundation for the education of members of 
the Church. All exclusive schools for other persuasions, andfall mixed schools, 
were strictly excluded from its jurisdiction ; and the Board has always acted 
accordingly. 

Such was the case w'hich we had to deal with; and the majority of the Com-, 
missioners start from a misconception of the law and the facts. 

This misconception has led them to make observations on the Constitu- 
tion of “the Commissioners of Education in Ireland” which are without 
foundation. 

Thus in enumerating the “ causes which have produced the inefficiency of 
“ the Board,” they state that, — 

“ The circumstance that the ex-officio Commissioners were either themselves 
“ dignitaries of the United Church, or, necessarily, members of it, was another 
“ serious defect in the constitution of the Board. This is the more remarkable, 
“ since the Legislature, in framing Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107., withdrew from its 
“ jurisdiction the most important classes of exclusive schools. The exception, 
“ however, that was made with reference to schools of private foundation 
“ designed for the education of members of the United Church only, — of which 
“ some were placed under the Commissioners, — probably was the reason why 
“ the Commissioners appointed by the Government, though not restricted by 
“ statute to any one religious denomination, have, in point of fact, been nearly 
“ always chosen among members of the United Church.” — Rep. 245. 

Considering the Board as constituted exclusively for the management of 
schools connected with the Church, I cannot concur in the opinion that the 
presence of “ dignitaries of the United Church, or others who were necessarily 
“ members of it, was a serious defect in the constitution of the Board.” 

I admit that such a constitution of the Board is inconsistent with the object 
for which the Board is assumed in the Report to have been constituted ; a 
fact which in itself might have led its framers to suspect that they were mistaken 
as to its assumed object. 

With respect to the statement, that “ the Commissioners appointed by the 
“ Government, though not restricted by statute to any one religious denomi- 
“ nation, have, in point of fact, been nearly always chosen among members of 
“ the United Church,” I conceive that the object of the Act implies a restric- 
tion ; and I object to the expression of “ nearly always,” as giving an undue 
colouring to the facts. 

The words of Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107. are, “ also four of the bishops of 
“ Ireland, to be appointed from- time to time by the Lord Lieutenant or other 
“ Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland for the time being (one bishop for each 
“ province in Ireland), together with four other proper and discreet persons whom 
“ the Lord Lieutenant,” . . . “ shall think fit to appoint to be Commissioners 
“ under this Act.” 

These words could not have been intended to enable Unitarians, who were 
not yet within the Acts of Toleration, to be visitors of Church schools. 

Considering the Board as constituted for the management of schools in con- 
nection with the Church, and that four of the Commissioners to be nominated 
by the Lord Lieutenant must be Bishops (one for each province), it must 
appear that “proper” persons to execute that trust meant Churchmen. 

That the Act has been so understood is evident by the fact that sixteen suc- 
- cessive Lords Lieutenants of Ireland, during a period of forty-two years, from 
the enactment of 53 Geo. III. c. 107- down to the issuing of the Commission under 
which we acted, have agreed — not “ nearly always,” but always — in never 
appointing any but a member of the United Church as a Commissioner on 
that Board. 

B 
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Powers and Duties of the Commissioners of Education in Ireland. 



It appears to me that the framers of the Report have also mistaken the 
nature of the powers conferred on the Commissioners of Education in Ireland 
by Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107. and 3 Geo. IV. c. 79-, and in consequence have 
censured them erroneously. 

The Report, states, “ the most important duty entrusted to the Commis- 
sioners was, in our opinion, that of directly superintending and promoting 
“ education in Ireland, in all the schools placed under them, ; and their primary 

“ error, that, too, which indirectly, but necessarily, caused all the rest, 

^ consisted in postponing this function to those incidental to the management 
or the charity estates. This misapprehension appears to have characterized 
“ proceedings for a long period, and naturally led them first to overlook 
“ the large powers conferred for educational purposes ” . . .—Rep. 245 
I cannot find any words in Stat. S3 Geo. III. c. 107. and 3 Geo. IV. c. 79 
which give the Commissioners power of “ directly superintending education " 
in any school placed under them ; and I do not understand what are these 
“ large powers conferred for educational purposes.” 

The preamble of Stat. S3 Geo. III. c. 107. recites “ that Commissioners 
should be constituted and appointed for the purpose of visiting, regulating 
“ and superintending the management and due application of the funds and 
“ revenues ” of endowed schools. 

Sect. 9. gives power to “ hold visitations of the said schools, and at such 
visitations administer oaths, and do all other acts appertaining to the office of 
“ visitors respectively relating to such schools.” 

With respect to endowed schools of private foundation, sect. 15. gives 
powers “ for . the purpose of examining into the management of the funds 
“ of s ^ ch P riva te schools, and the due application of the same, to visit and 
“ regulate all such schools of private foundation,” . . . 

I can find no power given over any school but visitatorial powers ; or powers 
to regulate the management of the School Funds ; or powers to fill up vacant 
Masterships, if trustees neglect to make appointments thereto. 

. J he majority of the Commissioners do not seem to be aware that visitation 
is lor the exercise of jurisdiction, not for “directly superintending educa- 
tldn -’ Tlms > the ™ itOTS of Trinity College, Dublin", have not powlr to go 
m, and “ directly superintend the education.” 

In Stat. 3 Geo. IV. c. 79- s. 5., power is given to the Commissioners of 
Education to hold any visitation of any . . school in Ireland, at such place 
“ »» the c, ‘y of Dublin as they shall respectively appoint ; and at such visitation 
. t0 use an “ exercise all and every the rights, powers, authorities, and privileges 
“ whlch the y are respectively empowered by the said Act to use and exercise 
“ at any visitation.” 

These powers were for the exercise of jurisdiction, not for “ directly 
“ superintending education.” J 



The Report makes a charge against the Commissioners of Education that 
“ the Board did not appoint inspectors over . . . the schools, the cause alleged 
“ for this omission being the non-existence of funds applicable to such pur- 
“ poses ” (Rep. 243.), and expresses an opinion that, in respect of inspection 
the right course for the Commissioners to have pursued would have, been to 
have incurred expenses for the purpose of carrying out the object and 
to have “ certified those expenses for payment out of the Consolidated Fund in 
“ accordance with the provisions of the Act.” (Rep. 243.) The Report also 
states, that the Commissioners were warranted in employing paid inspectors ” 



But Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107. and 3 Geo. IV. c. 79-, do not give the Com- 
missioners any power of inspection ; and consequently inspectors appointed by 
tnem would not have any right or power to inspect ; and expenses so incurred 
could not be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 



Vhile I concur m the opinion that the powers of the Commissioners have 
not- m all respects been exercised as they should have been, I cannot concur in 
the censure passed upon them in the Report for not having exercised “large 
educational powers which they did not possess,— such powers not bein°- 
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included in the powers of visitors ; or in the powers to regulate the management 
of the school funds ; or in the powers to fill up vacant Masterships, if trustees 
neglect to make appointments thereto. 

The majority of the Commissioners have in another part of their Report 
censured “visitors” for ignorance or neglect of their duties; but it seems that 
they do not take a correct view of either the status or the duties of a Visitor. 
Thus it is stated, “ The remedy which we propose for preventing the future 
“ occurrence of such neglect is, to empower ex officio trustees to appoint 
“ permanent deputies, who should be required to discharge all the duties devolv- 
“ ing on the visitors.” — R ep. 181. 

I may be permitted to point out the distinction between a “ Visitor ” and a 
“Trustee — the duties of a “Visitor ” are judicial, and those of a “ Trustee ” 
administrative. A trustee administers a trust ; a visitor is a judge, to hear and 
decide complaints in respect of the administration of a trust. It therefore seems 
a questionable remedy to empower deputies of trustees to visit trustees. 

The term “ visitor ” seems also to be misunderstood. Thus it is stated, “ in 
“ executing the commission entrusted to us by Your Majesty, we have been 
“ for more than three years almost constantly exercising the functions of visitors 
“ and inspectors of schools.” — Rep. 261. 

I have to observe, that neither Her Majesty’s Commission nor Stat. 
18 and 19 Viet, c- 59- Conferred on us the powers of visitation , but only the 
powers of inspection and inquiry. We have never, at least so far as my know- 
ledge extends, exercised “ the functions of visitors.” 

Recommendations in the Report for the future Superintendence and 
Control of Endowed Schools. 

I come now to consider the recommendations in the Report for the superin- 
tendence and control of endowed schools in Ireland. 

It is proposed to establish “ a Mixed Board, constituted for the superinten- 
“ dence of non-exclusive schools,” and that its “jurisdiction should not extend 
“ to exclusive schools,” and that “ with the exception of exclusive schools ” 
according to a certain definition “ all other Endowed Schools in Ireland be 
“ placed under the proposed Board.” — Rep. 246. 

It seems to be intended that all schools placed under this Board shall be 
conducted on the principles of the National Board in respect of religious 
instruction. I assume that the “non-exclusive” schools will not be permitted 
to require the reading of the Scriptures by Roman Catholics as a condition of 
receiving education. 

“ With reference to such exclusive schools connected with the United 
“ Church as are now under the Commissioners of Education in Ireland,” it 
is recommended “ that they be transferred to the Incorporated Society, so as 
“ to be under that society, to the same extent and in the same manner as 
“ they are now under the Commissioners of Education,” and that all other 
exclusive schools shall be left without any superintendence or control, except in 
respect of audit of accounts and registration of deeds. 

This appears to be the substance of the recommendations. 

The practical effect of such a plan must entirely depend on the definition of 
“ exclusive” and “ non-exclusive ” schools. 

A definition is given of “ exclusive ” schools in these words, — “ under which 
“ term we mean to include those into which pupils of only one religious 
“ persuasion have a right of admission, or where the trustees, being of one 
“ religious persuasion, have power to compel all the pupils to receive religious 
“ instruction in their own .tenets.” — Rep. 246. 

The term “ non-exclusive” is not defined, leaving it, therefore, to include 
all schools which do not come under the above definition ; — “ With the excep- 
“ tion of exclusive schools, as above defined . . . . .we recommend that 

r “ all other endowed schools in Ireland be placed under the proposed Board of 
“ Endowed Schools.” — Rep. 246. 

This definition of “ exclusive” and “non-exclusive” schools appears to me 
to be the foundation of the whole scheme, and the source of many of the 
mistakes made in the Report. I will endeavour to show the effect of it in 
several particulars. 
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Schools endowed in connection with the Church. 

Primary Schools. 

The majority of schools endowed in connexion with the Church in Ireland 
have been constituted so as to admit other religious persuasions, without com- 
pelling them to accept religious instruction other than that of reading the 
Scriptures ; the Church character of such schools depending not on the exclu- 
sion of all other pupils, but on the rule that teachers and managers must be 
Churchmen, so as to provide a complete Church education for the children of the 
Church. 

The definition on which the whole scheme is based is so framed as to take 
and apply these endowments for purposes directly opposed to the intentions of 
the founders, and that solely on account of their liberality. 

I may here observe that the grants made out of the Lord Lieutenant’s Fund 
for the building of schoolhouses were unaccompanied by any conditions which 
determined the character of the schools in respect of religious instruction. 
The rules for religious instruction were determined by the grantor or the 
patrons, or the societies to the building of whose schools the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Fund granted aid ; and it is observed in the Report (p. 127.), that the “ grants 
“ were generally made under circumstances which led to the belief that it 
“ was not intended to give Roman Catholics control over the schools, or any 
“ voice in their management.” 



The schools endowed in connexion with the Association for Discountenancing 
Vice are an important portion of the Church schools in Ireland. 

The nature and object of those endowments is thus stated in the Report : — 
Aid was only given on the condition of a portion of land being obtained 
“ on a permanent grant, and vested in the minister and churchwardens ; the 
minister to have the appointment of the master and the regulation of the 
“ course of instruction ; and children of the Established Church to be taught 
the Church catechism. Although the schools were founded principally for 
“ the education of children of the Established Church, they were open to 
“ children of all religious persuasions, provided they conformed to the rules, 
“ one of which required that all should read the Scriptures.”— Rep. 19. 

These schools do not come within either member of the definition of 
exclusive schools ; — they are clearly open to more than one religious per- 
suasion — the trustees have not power under the trust to compel all children to 
receive religious instruction in the tenets of the trustees. 

These schools, therefore, which the framers of the Report confess to have been 
“ founded principally for the education of children of the Established Church,” 
are among the schools which their definition would sever from connection with 
the Church. 

It appears to me that this result has been almost contemplated. For notwith- 
standing the statement above quoted that “ aid was only given ” on conditions 
intended “ principally for children of the Established Church,” it is proposed 
I? tv * 6 ^ e P ort ‘I that _ all the authority or interest of the Association for 
Discountenancing Vice, in an}'- non-exclusive endowments should be trans- 
“ ferred to the proposed Board of Commissioners of Endowed Schools.” — 
Rep. 103, 278. 



The object of another large class of Church schools is thus stated in the 
Report : — 

he Church Education Society was established to aid existing schools, and 
„ ;? uni * n< r w °P es .’ on the principle of affording to all the pupils instruction in 
. e .n Scriptures ; and to such as belonged to the United Church, 
{{ “stroctaon in the catechism and other formularies of the Church, under the 
directions of the bishops and clergy. The schoolmasters are required to be 
members of the United Church.”— Rep. 23. 

It is to be observed that these schools are not confined to one religious 
persuasion. Lor have the trustees power to enforce their own religious 
instruction on all the children who attend. These schools are fully as open to 
Fresbytenans and other protestant dissenters as to the children of the Church, 
and the Report of the Society for the year 1856 states, that its schools had on 
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their rolls 55,966 members of the Church, 13,833 Protestant Dissenters, and 
15,770 Roman Catholics. 

Yet under the definition these schools too must be severed from the Church, 
and treated as “ non-exclusive ” schools. 

It is not merely with respect to Church schools, but with respect to other 
Protestant schools also that the definition will produce this effect. 

There is another class of schools endowed in connexion with the Kildare- 
place Society. 

The nature of the schools of this foundation has thus been stated in the 
Report: — 

The Kildare- place Society “ was composed of persons of various religious 
“ persuasions, and their object was to support schools in which the appointment 
“ of teachers and the admission of scholars should be uninfluenced by religious 
“ distinctions. The Scriptures were to be read by all the scholars, but 
“ catechisms and all books of religious controversy were to be excluded.”- - 
Rep. 20. 

These schools can in no sense come under the definition of “ exclusive by 
the definition these are “ non-exclusive ” schools ; they must therefore be 
subjected to the proposed Board. 

But when these “non-exclusive” schools are placed under the Board, I must 
suppose the rule will not be enforced which requires “ the Scriptures to be read 
“ by all the scholars.” In other words, the only declared trust of these 
foundations will be violated. 

This result also would appear, in part at least, to have been contemplated. 
For the Report having stated, as above quoted, that in all the schools of the 
Kildare Place Society “ the Scriptures were to be read by all the scholars,” it 
is yet recommended “ that all the authority or interest of the society in any 
“ non-exclusive endowment should be transferred to the proposed Board of 
“ Commissioners of Endowed Schools.”— Rep. 127, 278. 

It cannot fail to escape observation that it is not merely the “ authority ” of 
the Association for Discountenancing Vice and of the Kild are-place Society 
over their respective schools, but also the “ interest” of those Societies in their 
schools, that is to be thus transferred to the proposed Board, to be conducted 
on the system of the National Board. 

This is in effect a confiscation of Church and Protestant endowments for the 
purposes of the National system. 

I must solicit further attention while I show to what extent the plan will 
thus operate. 

The Report does not give any information as to what or how many schools 

: private foundation would be put under the suggested Board by the proposed 
plan and definition. That information can only be attained by an analysis of 
the “ Tables of Schools and Endowments,” Yol. 3. 

From those Tables it appears, that about 454 schools of private foundation 
in Ireland come within the definition which would place them under the pro- 
posed Board. These figures may not be strictly accurate ; but they give a 
near approximation. 

This looks like a vigorous proposal for providing superintendence and control 
for the endowed schools of Ireland. But I will now consider how this result is 
produced by the definition. 

Of those 454 schools two hundred and thirty-one are now schools of the 
Church Education Society, as appears from a reference to the reports of the 
Society. 

A large majority of these are schools legally under the direction and govern- 
ment of the parochial clergy ; others are schools under private patrons, who 
were clearly entitled to place them under the Church Education Society. 

The majority of the Commissioners refused to allow the endowed schools 
in connection with the Church Education Society to be connected with the 
National Board, on the ground that those schools are exclusive. Yet it is now 
proposed to take those same schools for their intended Board, on the ground 
that they are non-exclusive. 
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Eighty-five others are schools under bishops, deans and chapters, or parochial 
clergy ; or otherwise connected with the Church. 

Eighty-six are schools endowed under the Kildare Place Society, including 
22 of the. above schools now under the Church Education Society. 

Fifty-six are other Protestant schools not confined to one persuasion. 

All these schools appear to be “ non-exclusive,” because in all of them pupils 
of more than one “ religious persuasion have a right of admission,” and in none 
do the trustees appear to claim “ power to compel all the pupils to receive 
“ religious instruction in their own tenets.” 

Although most Roman Catholic school trusts in Ireland profess to be for 
the education of all religious persuasions, they have not been included in the 
above calculation, because the second member of the definition of “ exclusive 
“ schools, viz. — “or that the trustees being of one religious persuasion have power 
“ to compel all the pupils to receive religious instruction in their own tenets,”— 
is so framed as to exempt Roman Catholic schools, which profess to be for the 
education of all religious persuasions, from the definition which so seriously 
affects the Church and Protestant schools. 

I am aware that the framers of the Report are unwilling to connect with 
their proposed Board, Church schools which have not an endowment sufficient to 
ensure their independent existence; but some of the Church and Protestant 
schools above referred to hape such an endowment; and it can be no defence, 
on principle, to say that it is sought to confiscate only those Church and Pro- 
testant endowments which are worth possessing. 

Let me assume now that the definition of “ exclusive ” and “ non-exclusive ” 
schools must be amended, so as to connect with the proposed Board only those 
schools into which, according to the intention of the founders, all religious 
persuasions (and not merely more than one) have a right to admission oi. their 
own terms in respect of religious instruction. It would then be 'necessary to 
consider the effect of such an amended definition. 



It would strike out, 

Church Education Society schools - - 231 

Other Church schools - - - - 85 

Kildare-place Society schools - - - 64 

Other Protestant schools - - 56 



436 

leaving only 18 remaining out of 454. 

Even this number must be further reduced. 

Of these eighteen schools some are under one roof and one endowment. 
Allowing for this, the number of endowed institutions of private foundation 
under the proposed Board would be eleven. 

One of these institutions, containing both boys’ and girls’ schools, has an 
income of only 104 per annum, another has an income of only 154, another of 
only 44 These incomes cannot be considered sufficient to “ insure their 
“ independent existence.” Yet there is not any suggestion offered with a view 
to augment the resources of these or of other poverty-stricken schools, in the 
way either of salaries to the. teachers, or of gratuities or capitation fees, or 
even of grants of school requisites. This is the more remarkable, because the 
Report admits that “ an increase in the amount of small educational endow- 
“ ments would be in most cases the only means of remedying the evils ” which 
exist in such schools.— (Rep. 189.) 



Rathvilly, Hevey's , and Colonel Robertson's Schools, 

I do not include in my calculation Rathvilly schools in the county of Carlow 
tvhich the Report has specially declared to be “ non-exclusive ” on the ground 
that “ there is nothing in the terms of the will to make these schools exclusive ” 
— Rep. 120. 

It is however remarkable, that the framers of the Report, under circum- 
stances in all essential respects analogous, treat Hevey's Schools as exclusive. 
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I will now compare Rathvilly schools with Hevey' s schools : — 

Rathvilly Schools. Hevey’s Schools. 

Mr. D'Israel bequeathed “ to the Bishop Mi - . Hevey bequeathed his property to 
“ of Leighlin and Ferns, and the minister the Right Rev. John Cantwell, Roman Ca- 
“ and churchwardens of 'the parish of Rath- tholic Bishop of Meath, the Right Rev. 
“ villy,” 4,0Q0Z. for building a school ; and William Higgins, Roman Catholic Bishop 
to the same persons 2,000Z. for the expenses of Ardagli, the Rev. Patrick Kelly, Roman 
of the school, “ to be applied by the said Catholic Administrator of Mullingar, Sir 
“ Bishop of Ferns, and the minister and Richard Nagle, of Jamestown, Bart., and 
“ churdiwdrdens of the parish of Rathviily Gerald pease, Esquire, of Turbotstown, with 
“ for the time being, to the uses and purposes powers of adding new trustees, &c., for a- 
“ of said school, which it is my wish and school in Mullingar; “ provided, however, 
“ desire should he conducted on the most “. that no difference of religion shall be the 
“ enlightened and liberal principles, under “ ground or reason fw not selecting,, ex- 
“ the care and superintendence of the said “ eluding, or expelling any child from, 
“ bishop , minister and churchwardens, or “ the benefit of this bequest.” 

“ such person or persons as they may 
“ think proper to appoint for the purpose.” 

Admitting that- in each case the trustees are “of one religious persuasion,” 
it seems at least as strong to say that “no difference of. religion shall be 
“ the ground or reason for not selecting, excluding, or expelling any child ” 
from a school, as to say that it shall be “ conducted on the most enlightened 
“ and liberal principles.” 

Yet Hevey’s school, is declared to be “ exclusive,” and Rathvilly school is 
claimed from the Church as “ non-exclusive.” 

There may be various opinions as to what is “enlightened and liberal.” 
The framers of the Report appear to differ from the opinion of the testator, 
for they do not think it “enlightened and liberal” to put a “non-exclusive” 
school under “ bishop, minister and churchwardens.” It is unwarrantable that 
an arbitrary construction should be placed on the words “ enlightened and 
“ liberal,” so as to violate the intention of the founder, that his schools 
should be in strict connexion with the Church. 

The majority of the Commissioners pronounce it an “ objectionable proceed- 
“ ing ” to have placed Rathvilly School under the inspection of the Church Edu- 
cation Society. — Rep. 120. They have perhaps overlooked that clause of the 
founder’s will which directs that the school shall be conducted “ under the 
“ care and superintendence of the said bishop, minister and churchwardens, 
“ or such person or persons as they may think proper to appoint for the 
“ purpose .” 

If Hevey ’s school be treated as a Roman Catholic school, I cannot compre- 
hend why Rathvilly should not be treated as a Church school. 

1 have not included in the above calculation the endowment of the parochial 
schools of the diocese of Raphoe, under the will of Colonel Robertson, which the. 
Report proposes to sever from the Church, and transfer to the proposed Board. 
— Rep. 3 69- 

I concur in the propriety of making better provision for the fulfilment of the 
intentions of the testator ; but I cannot concur in a proposal for violating those 
intentions. 

His intentions were : 

(1.) To establish parochial schools in the diocese of Raphoe, in connexion 
with the Church. 

(2.) To make those schools also available for the instruction of persons 
not members of the Church, as tending to their conformity with the 
Church. — Rep. l69-> Tables, Vol. III., p. 498. 

It must be presumed that the proposed Board is not intended for Church 
f schools, and that schools under it will not be conducted with a view to 

leading to conformity with the Church. 

I protest against the principal object of the testator being defeated by means 
of a professed zeal for the letter, against the spirit, of the subordinate object. 
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Church Schools not under the Commissioners of Education in Ireland. 

I have further to consider the recommendation with respect to schools of 
private endowment in connexion with the Church, not now under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commissioners of Education in Ireland. 

Some of those schools, viz. — Erasmus Smith’s, the Incorporated Society, 
those under visitors by Act of Parliament and Charter, and the parochial 
schools,— are excepted by Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107- from the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners of Education in Ireland. 

Her Majesty’s Commission required us to “inquire into” and “report” on 
“ all schools endowed for the purposes of education in Ireland.” 

Stat. 18 & 19 Viet. c. 59- required us (especially with reference to the schools 
of Erasmus Smith) to report and suggest to Her Majesty “ plans for the im- 
provement of education in such schools, and the better management of their 
“ endowments, and for the better regulating, managing, and governing such 
“ schools, and for the general promotion in connection with the said schools of 

academical education in Ireland, as shall appear to the Commissioners to be 
“ expedient and practicable.” 

Our inquiry has proved the necessity of extending the powers of Stat. 53 
Geo. III. c. 107. to those schools, and of providing for an efficient visitation of 
them. 

Yet, with the exception of providing for an official audit, and the registration 

of title deeds, and offering some advice to the governors of those schools, 

which advice they are to be at liberty to follow or to neglect as they may be 
disposed,— the majority of the Commissioners have made no recommendation 
with a view to the superintendence and improvement of these schools, and the 
removal of the evils which our inquiries have brought to light. 

Church Schools of Private Foundation now tinder the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland. 

I have next to consider the recommendations with respect to Church schools 
of private _ foundation now under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland. 

There are about 70 such schools, and none others, under that Board, by 
virtue of stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107. and 3 Geo. IV. c. 79. 

The framers of the Report “ recommend, in the first place, the repeal of the 
“ statutes constituting the Commissioners of Education in Ireland.” Rep. 246. 

They then propose to constitute a new Board with similar powers : and they 
proceed to say, “ as the proposed Board would be a mixed Board, constituted 
“ for the management of non-exclusive schools, we are of opinion that their 
“ jurisdiction should not extend to exclusive schools.” — Rep. 246. 

The effect of these recommendations is to remove from the superintendence 
and control of a Public Board about 70 Church schools. And the only pro- 
vision that is recommended to supply the consequent want of superintendence 
as respects these schools is thus stated in the Report “ With reference to 
“ such exclusive schools, connected with the United Church as are now under 
“ the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, we recommend that they be 
“ transferred to the Incorporated Society, so as to be under that Society to the 
“ same extent and in the same manner as they are now under the Commis- 
“ sioners of Education .” — Rep. 246. 

I refrain from making any remarks upon the recommendation that “the 
“ management of the endowments of Bishop Toy’s school in Waterford should 
“ [also j be transferred to the [Incorporated] Society” (Rep. 163) ; or upon 
the extraordinary proposal that “ the trust funds of the parochial schools in 
“ Dublin should be invested in the name of the Incorporated Society, jointly 
“ with the local trustees, by which means the latter would be able to draw 
“ the dividends, but could not sell the principal without the consent of the 
“.society” (Rep. 282.): but will forthwith proceed to inquire into the Con- 
stitution of that Society, and to compare it with that of the Commissioners of 
Education. 
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The Constitution of the Incorporated Society. 

The Constitution of the Clare Street Board is represented in the Report as 
being the first and principal cause of its inefficiency ; and the defects in its 
constitution are stated to be (1) its having a majority of “ ex officio members, 
“ already charged with onerous duties;’’ (2) “none of the Commissioners are 
“ paid for their services (3) several of them “ do not reside in Dublin 
“ and (4) “their number [viz. seventeen'] is too large for the efficient consti- 
“ tution of such a body.” — Rep. — 244-246. 

The Incorporated Society consists of more than one hundred members. 
Twenty-six of them are ex officio members, “ already charged with onerous 
“ duties.” A majority of the members “ do not reside in Dublin.” None of 
them are “ paid for their services.” And, what is especially deserving of note, 
six of the ex officio members of the society are Roman Catholics , viz., the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, the Prime Sergeant, the Attorney-General, and the Solicitor- 
General. 

The Report recommends that “ exclusive schools connected with the Church,” 
should not be placed under the new Board, because it would be “ a mixed 
“ Board yet they suggest that those schools be transferred to a Corporation of 
which six Roman Catholics are at the present moment ex officio members. 

The conducting of the affairs of the Incorporated Society is intrusted to a 
committee of fifteen, elected annually out of the members of the Society. 
This committee has only administrative powers. The framing of the rules 
which are to guide them rests with the Society as a body. Five of the fifteen 
members of the committee are persons of high station, “ charged with onerous 
“ duties,” and seven of the committee “ do not reside in Dublin.” Every 
objection made in. the Report against the “ Constitution” of the Glare Street 
Board applies to the Incorporated Society, and with greater force ; and there 
is this additional objection against it — the Society is a private one, a close and 
self-elected body, upon which it is proposed to confer the visitatorial and other 
powers contained in Stat. 53 Geo. Hi. c. 107- 

It does not appear that the framers of the Report, before they offered all 
these recommendations, which would have the effect of seriously increasing 
the labours and responsibilities of the Incorporated Society, had ascertained 
whether the Archbishop of Armagh, the Archbishop of Dublin, and the other 
Prelates and distinguished members of that corporation, (incorporated for a 
specific object,) are willing to undertake the. charge of these additional 
schools. The Report does not venture to propose that they shall be compelled. 
by Act of Parliament to take them under their care. 

Giving full credit to the Incorporated Society for what it has accomplished, 
I must refer to the Report to prove that that body is not constituted or fitted 
for the important additional duties intended to be imposed upon it. 

In the “concluding observations” on the schools of the Incorporated Society, 
it is stated : — 

“ Our Assistant Commissioners notice the Incorporated Society schools in their 
“ general reports. Mr. Crawford expresses an unfavourable opinion of the 
“ English day schools which he inspected. He says : — ‘ The on!}' division of 
“ these schools which came under my notice were English day schools, and I 

“ believe, with one exception, I reported unfavourably of them 

“ I would observe as to these schools, that I believe I did not find a single 
“ case in which the society had ascertained, by a special examination, the 
“ qualifications of the master, or had required any course of training. The 
“ inspections arc annual, but several months’ notice is given beforehand, and 
“ during this period the attention of the master is principally directed to the 
“ preparation of a few of the cleverest of the pupils for an examination for what 
“ are called exhibitions or scholarships in the boarding schools of the society, 
“ to the neglect of all the others who, from age or want of intelligence, are not 
“ qualified to compete at the examinations.’ ” — Rep. 96. 

Dr. M‘Blain says, “ It cannot, however, be calculated as a matter of certainty 
“ that there will always be on the Board [of the Incorporated Society] a sufficient 
“ number of members able and willing to discharge this duty [of inspection], 
“ for which no remuneration is allowed ; and even if it were otherwise, it would 
C 
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not supersede the necessity of employing a paid Inspector, responsible to the 
“ -° oa ™ for the manner in which he performs the duty assigned to him. The 
„ disadvantage attending the inspection, as conducted by the annual deputation 
u 7r0, \ l the Society, is, that full notice of their intention to visit must he given 
to the schoolmaster beforehand, so that he has ample time to prepare for their 
reception.” — Rep. 97. 

(e ^e Report states that the boarding schools of the Society “ have been 
‘ attended with a remarkable amount of success” (Rep. 97V), in 'which opinion 
1 concur ; but inasmuch as the schools proposed to be transferred to the Society 
are chiefly day schools and not boarding schools, it is the management of the 
day schools that is to be considered. 

1 he Society has eight boarding schools, and twelve day schools. 

In page 102 of the Report, (Table II.) “the state of instruction” in ten of 
the day schools is givem Seven out of the ten are noted as “ not satisfac- 
tory, “ unsatisfactory,” or “very unsatisfactory and in one case “ endow- 
inent very ill managed.” These “judgments ” are inserted in the Tables, and 
it is stated, that they “ have all been examined and approved of by one of the 
Commissioners.” 

I am aware that the framers of the Report have recommended (Rep. 99.) 
that . the Incorporated Society should employ “ a paid member of the Com- 
mittee and “ a paid Inspector,” but only as a piece of advice which the 
Society may adopt or not, as it may think proper. 

Under these circumstances, I cannot consider it to be a satisfactory arrange- 
ment that the schools which are now under the Commissioners of Education 
should be transferred to the Incorporated Society. I do not see reason to 
anticipate, from the past history of that Society, or from the present manage- 
ment of its day schools, that it would exercise efficiently the powers of the 
Commissioners of Education under Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107. 

General Effect of the Recommendations. 

There are entered in our “Tables” 1,004 schools with endowments in 
operation, exclusive of those which are connected with the National Board as 
vested and non-vested schools. Out of this large number of schools, upon 
which many thousands of children are depending for their education, the 
majority of the Commissioners would place under the superintendence of 
their proposed Board, merely the Royal and Diocesan Schools, and the “ non- 
. exclusive schools of private foundation, under which head (unless the founders’ 
intentions be violated), only 18 schools can be reckoned. (Vide ante, p. 12.) 
lhey recommend about 70 other schools to be transferred to the Incorporated 
Society, which has 20 schools of its own. This is all that the framers of the 
Report would do for the improvement of the Endowed Schools in Ireland thus 
leaving upwards of eight hundred schools to take care of themselves in the 
manner they have hitherto done. And , yet the Report has made the following 
statements respecting them : — 

(t . Tables annexed to this Report will be found notices of the state of 

u fnstruction 1 111 all the Endowed Schools which have been inspected by our 

t£ Commissioners They indicate a small proportion of schools 

£ £ J heie the instruction was yery satisfactory; whilst, in the majority of cases, 
diey represent the state of instruction as being not satisfactory, unsatisfactory, 
or very unsatisfactory.” — Rep. 250. 

u course of our inspection of schools, we, ourselves witnessed, and 

(( we received evidence from many quarters declaring, the general deficiency of 
££ c °™ mon s pbool requisites. In many cases we found the scholars provided 
f £ ' v . unsuitable books. In many more the supply of books was altogether 
disproportioned to the number of the pupils.” — Rep. 255. 

{< , the exception of^ those which have the advantage of being visited 

<t b J. officers of the National Board, very few other endowed schools 
t{ en J°y the benefit of an adequate inspection. It might be supposed that the 
u su P erint endence exercised by persons resident in the neighbourhood of the 
££ j especially by clergymen, would compensate for this want ; and 

££ rounders of charities appear to have placed much confidence in the 
££ °* SUC1 a control. Our experience does not warrant, us in asserting 

that these expectations have been realized.” — Rep. 263. 
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“We lament to say, that the inefficient condition of many of the schools' 
“ which have fallen under our observation is owing to the want of masters who 
“ have passed through a proper course of preliminary training. As yet, the 
“ suppty of such masters falls very far short of the demand for their services, 
“ although the sums of public money placed at the disposal of the National 
“ Board have enabled the Commissioners largely to extend the benefits of 
“ their model and training schools.” — Rep. 251. 
f “ The Church Education Society devotes a portion of its funds to the 

“ training of masters and mistresses ; and, we believe, that in proportion to its 
“ resources its training schools produce very satisfactory results ; but the 
“ number of pupils trained is small ; not even sufficient to supply the demands 
“ of the schools under the special care of the society.”' — Rep. 251. 

“ However difficult it may be to provide the services of properly qualified 
“ schoolmasters, the want of well-instructed mistresses has been represented 
“ to us as being even more pressing. The opportunities presented in Ireland 
“ to young females of educating themselves as schoolmistresses are quite 
“ insufficient ; and the bad consequences are painfully apparent in the low state 
“ of instruction in many schools for girls.” — Rep. 251. 

“ The average amount of the salaries of the masters and mistresses in the 
“ Endowed Primary Schools of Ireland is about £23 a year. This low scale 
“ of remuneration too well accounts for the inefficiency of the schools. Persons 
“ of intelligence are discouraged from adopting a calling which is so ill 
“ requited ; or, finding themselves engaged in it, are tempted to undertake 
“ employments inconsistent with the due discharge of their duties as teachers.” 
— Rep. 252. 

Finally, the Report says, “we must facilitate the training, we must elevate 
“ the condition, we must improve the prospects, we must raise the self-respect of 
“ the masters ; and thus we shall take the surest steps to promote the efficiency 
“ of our schools.” — Rep. 253. 

Having arrived at the conclusion that all this “ must ” be done, the Report 
puts forward no suggestion whatever for doing it. 

The Constitution of the proposed Board of Endowed Schools. 

The framers of the Report having recommended that the supervision of the 
landed property of endowed schools should be committed to an Inspector of 
estates ; and that the accounts of all school endowments should be audited 
in a separate public office ; and that another office should be established for the 
registry of all conveyances of school sites and endowments ; then propose 
the formation of a new Board of Endowed schools “ composed of a sufficient 
“ number of members, all of whom should be nominated by the Government, 
“ and selected with a due regard to the i-epresentation of the various religious 
“ persuasions. One of the Commissioners ought to receive a salary, and 
“ devote his whole time to the business of the Board.” — Rep. 246. 

This Board would be identical in its composition with the National Board ; 
the schools to be placed under it are to be for united education and unconnected 
with the Church ; and they are to be conducted in accordance with the principles 
of the National Board. I am at a loss to comprehend the necessity of two 
Boards for the superintendence of united education. If Government control and 
management are to be limited to mixed schools, for pupils of all religious 
persuasions, why not place such endowed schools (they are comparatively few 
in number) under the National Board? 

It appears from the evidence given by the late Right Hon. A. R. Blake 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, and circulated by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education as an Appendix to their Third Report , that he 
saw no objection to such an extension of the National System. 

Royal and Diocesan Schools. 

In considering the recommendations with respect to Royal and Diocesan 
schools, I have first to observe that it is proposed “ that the intentions of the 
“ founders of all private school trusts should be adhered to.” — Rep. 267- 
The omission of any similar recommendation in reference to public school trusts , 
C 2 
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gives rise to an inference, that the plan proposed by the majority of the Com- 
missioners may involve a violation of the intentions of the founders of those 
schools. 

The Report says, “ We are of. opinion that the - property as well as the 
management of the Royal and Diocesan Schools, and of all other non-exclu- 
“ sive schools, now vested in the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, ought 
“ to be vested in the new Board.”— Rep. 246. 

The connexion of the Royal and Diocesan Schools with this proposed 
Board, on the ground of their being non-exclusive, would have the effect of 
severing those schools from the Church, to which they belong, 
u Tj 16 L r ® c . omm ® n d a ti° n respecting these schools appears to me to be based on 
the definition of “ exclusive ” and “ non-exclusive ” schools, to the exclusion of 
all consideration of the real nature of the connexion of the Royal and Diocesan 
schools with the Church in Ireland. 

The fact that a Board comprising the heads of the Church, and eminent persons 
members of the Church, has shown a desire to make those schools available as 
far as possible for the education of other religious persuasions, is not a proof that 
such schools have no connection with the Church ; any more than the rules of the 
Association for Discountenancing Vice, and the rules of the Church Education 
Society, afford ground for severing the schools of those Societies from connection 
with the Church. 

^ke primary question respecting the Royal and Diocesan schools is, whether 
the Mastership of such a school be an office founded in connection with the 
Church, and always heretofore recognized as such by the Legislature. 

On that question the framers of the Report merely produce the opinion of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on Foundation Schools, in 1835. 

.With respect to Diocesan schools, they state the opinion of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1835, that “ there, is no law now in force requiring the teachers to be 
' °f _ the established religion — an opinion which appears, on their own 
showing, to be founded on* the evidence of one witness, who only states, “ lam 
not of anything either in the laws of the country or the regulations 

of the Board to preclude a Roman Catholic from being appointed to the 
mastership of a Diocesan school.”— Rep. 31. 

On that statement and evidence the framers of the Report pronounce no 
express opinion. But they base their recommendation to sever the connection 
between the Church and the Diocesan Schools on the definition which I have 
shown to be erroneous and inadmissible “ We are of opinion that the Diocesan 
« • C 7 0 °i S /J e ’ by t 7 heir . constitution, essentially non-exclusive; they are not 
intended for pupils of any religious persuasion in particular, and the master 
has no poiuerto compel all the pupils to receive religious instruction in his 
oum tenets. We recommend, therefore, that these schools should be placed 

under the proposed Board of Commissioners of Endowed Schools.” Rep. 44. 

. In respect of the Royal schools, the opinion of the Select Committee of 1835 
is thus quoted “ The Lord Lieutenant, as in the case of the Diocesan 
[schools J, has the appointment solely in his own hands, unshackled by any 
limitation, of a. religious exclusive character.”— Rep. 53. 

This opinion likewise appears to be founded on the evidence of one' witness, 
who only states, « I am not aware of any religious qualification; I believe 
all the masters are members of the Established Church, but lam not aware 
that the charter makes any distinction ; I am not aware of anything which 
would preclude a Roman Catholic or Presbyterian from being master of one 
of these schools. — Rep. 53. 

On such evidence, the majority of the Commissioners adopt the opinion 
of the Select Committee of 1835, that “the masterships of the Royal schools 
fie °P en to peisons of all religious persuasions.” (Rep. 63). There does 
not appear to have been any examination on their part, but they seem to 
° f WitneSS bef0, ' e the Sekct Committee of' 1835 who 

tion^bont e f5;3f ldatl E n f es P ec I; in §' R oyal schools, as their recommenda- 
“ schools, . is founded solely on their vicious definition of 

“ schoo ave W ” schools:-” We are of opinion that the Royal 

“ Si? A . by their constitution, essentially non-exclusive— they are not 
intended foi pupils oj only one religious persuasion, and the master has no 
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“ 'power to compel all the pupils to receive religious instruction in his own 
“ tenets. The Royal schools, therefore, belong to the class of those which 
“ we recommend should be placed under the proposed Board of Commissioners 
“ of Endowed Schools.” — Rep. 63. 

The qualification for the mastership of a Royal or Diocesan school is not a 
question to be decided on the evidence of witnesses who were “ not aware ” 
of such qualification. It is a question of law, to be decided on a consideration 
f of the intentions of the founders, and of the statutes which apply ; a consider- 

ation which ought to precede any recommendation on the subject. 

As no trace of the consideration of those intentions, or of the statutes, appears 
in the Report, I submit, as the result of an examination of the statutes, that 
these schools were founded under the requirement of conformity to the Liturgy ; 
that a declaration of such conformity has for nearly two centuries been by 
statute required of the masters ; and that . in granting equality of all civil 
rights to Roman Catholics and Dissenters, the legislature has always reserved 
the masterships of these schools, as capable by their foundation of being held 
only ) by those who so conform. 

By stat. 2 Eliz. c. 2. (Ir.) and stat. 12 Eliz. c. 1. (Ir.) the masters of Diocesan 
schools, from the time of their foundation, were obliged to conform to the 
Liturgy. 

And by the above statutes of Elizabeth the masters of the Royal schools, 
which were founded by grants to the Archbishop of Armagh and his successors, 
were, from the time of their foundation, required to conform to the Liturgy. 

By Stat. 17 & 18 Car. II. c. 6. (Ir.), amended- by Stat. 4 Geo. I. c. 3. ( Ir.), 

and by the Acts of Union, — “ Every schoolmaster keeping any public 

“..... school shall subscribe the declaration following: £ I will 

“ conform to the Liturgy of the Church of Ireland as it is now by law 
“ established and shall subscribe to the same before the respective archbishop, 

“ bishop, or ordinary of the diocese upon pain that every person 

“ refusing such subscription shall lose and forfeit such school, and shall be 
“ utterly disabled, and ipso facto deprived of the same.” 

The Irish Toleration Act, 6 Geo. I., c. 5., (intended for the relief of Protestant 
dissenters,) does not cure the disability incurred under Stat. 17 & 18 Car. II. 
c. 6., by the refusal to make the delaration of conformity to the Liturgy at or 
before admission to the office of such schoolmaster. 

Section 16, which has been referred to as having such effect, does not relieve 
from disability. This section is wholly retrospective, and was merely intended 
to give a retrospective effect to exemption from penalties then hitherto incurred. 

If under this section a dissenter can hold the office of master of a Royal or 
Diocesan school without making a declaration of conformity to the Liturgy, 
it would follow that he would likewise have a right to hold a benefice in the 
United Church of England and Ireland without making that declaration. 

This view of the effect of Stat. 6 Geo. I. c. 5. is confirmed by subsequent 
legislation. 

Stat. 57 Geo. III. c. 70., after reciting that Stat. 19 Geo. 3. c. 44. (E.) 
“ had not been enacted or made law in Ireland ,” enacts that that statute, and 
also Stat. 53 Geo. 3. c. 160., “ shall be henceforth deemed and taken to be 
“ of full force and effect in that part of the United Kingdom called Ireland, 
“ in like manner as if the same and every part of each of the said Acts had 
“ been hereby and in terms fully set forth and re-enacted.” 

Stat. 53 Geo. 3. c. 160. only exempted Unitarians from penalties ; but Stat. 
19 Geo. III. c. 44., thus re-enacted for Ireland, enacts (sect. 2.) that no 
Protestant dissenter who shall take the oaths, &c.,“ shall be prosecuted in 
“ any court whatsoever, for teaching and instructing youth as a tutor or 
“ schoolmaster, any law or statute to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
(Sect. 3.) “ Provided always, that nothing in this Act contained shall extend 
“ to the enabling of any person dissenting from the Church of England to 
“ obtain or hold the mastership of any college or school of Royal foundation, 
“ or of any other endowed college or school for the education of youth, unless 
“ the same shall have been founded since the first year of their late Majesties 
“ King William and Queen Mary , for the immediate use . and benefit of 
“ Protestant dissenter's.” 

C 3 
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The limitation as to “ schools of Royal foundation,” or any other endowed 
school founded before 1 Will. & Mary, was evidently based on the principle 
that such schools, ex necessitate rei, must have been founded as offices in 
connection with the Church. The Royal and Diocesan schools in Ireland were 
founded before 1 Will. & Mary. 

Stat. 21 & 22 Geo. III. c. 62. (Ir.) and Stat. 32. Geo. III. c. 21. (Ir.), 
which relieved Roman Catholics from certain penalties for keeping school, did 
not enable them to become masters of endowed schools. 

Stat. 33 Geo. III. c. 21. s. 1. (Ir.) recites that “ various Acts of Parlia- 
“ ment have been passed imposing on His Majesty’s subjects professing the 
“ Roman Catholic religion, many restraints and disabilities, to which other subjects 
“ of the realm are not liable , . . . and it is lit that such restraints and disabilities 
“ shall be discontinued and enacts “ that His Majesty’s subjects professing 
“ the Roman Catholic religion .... shall not be liable or subject to any penal- 
“ ties, forfeitures, disabilities, or incapacities . . . save such as His Majesty's 
“ subjects of the Protestant religion are liable and subject to.” 

The disability to hold the mastership of a public school, such as the Royal 
and Diocesan schools in Ireland, incurred under Stat. 17 & 18 Car. II. c. 6. s. 5., 
by refusing to make the declaration of conformity to the Liturgy, is a 
disability to which members of the United Church of England and Ireland are 
liable as much as Roman Catholics, and therefore is not one of the disabilities 
attaching to Roman Catholics only , from which relief is given by this statute. 

By the Roman Catholic. Relief Act, Stat. 10 Geo. IV. c. 7. s. 16., 
“ nothing in this Act contained shall be construed to enable any persons* 
“ otherwise than as they are now by law enabled, to hold, enjoy, or exercise 
“ any office, place, or dignity, of, in, or belonging to any . . . college or school 
“ within this realm.” 

It was here implied by the legislature that under the then existing law 
there were offices and places in schools to which Roman Catholics were not 
admissible ; and the preservation of the character of such offices and places 
was a part of the compact then made. 

The compact contained in that Act ought not to be violated. 

Stat. 9 & 10 Viet. c. 59. repeals such restrictions contained in Stat. 
17 & 18 Car. II. c. 6. (Ir.) as apply to schoolmasters or other persons instructing 
or teaching youth m private houses and families; but does not repeal the 
provisions under which the masters of Royal and Diocesan schools are required 
to conform to the Liturgy. 

Stat. 17 & 18 Viet. c. 81. s. 44., for the reform of the University of Oxford 
and Stat. 19 & 20 Viet. c. 88. s. 45. for the reform of the University of 
Cambridge, have both re-affirmed the principle that advantages granted to 
dissenters, shall not have the effect of opening to them “any office, either in 
“ tlie University or elsewhere, which has been heretofore always heM by a 
“ member of the United Church of England and Ireland.” 

^The reservations in Stat. 19 Geo. III. c. 44. (extended to Ireland by Stat. 
5/ Geo. III. c. 70.), Stat. 10 Geo. IV. c. 7-, and the confirmation of the prin- 
ciple of those reservations in Stat. 17 & 18 Viet. c. 81., and 19 & 20 Viet, 
c. 88., will apply to the Royal and Diocesan schools. 

The principle of the Toleration Acts and of the Relief Acts was to grant to 
Protestant dissenters and Roman Catholics perfect equality of civil and 
religious rights, without enabling them to hold offices in the Church, or in 
colleges or schools founded in connection with the Church. 

Where members of the Church are required to make a declaration of confor- 
mity to the Liturgy as a condition of holding the mastership of an endowed 
school, —such as the Royal or Diocesan,— Roman Catholics and dissenters are 
not enabled to hold such office without making the same declaration. 

I will now proceed to make a few additional observations upon the Royal 
Schools of Armagh and Dungannon and also upon the Diocesan Schools. 
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Patronage of the Royal Schools of Armagh and, Dungannon. 

The Royal schools were founded and endowed by James I. and Charles I.* 

Those which were founded by James I., viz., Armagh, Dungannon, Ennis- 
killen, Raphoe, and Cavan, were, as it appears from the orders of the King in 
Council in 1608, to be for “ the education of youth in learning and religion.”— 
Rep. 7. 

The Report states, “ the Crown has always exercised the right of appointment 
“ of masters to all the Royal schools, except those of Dungannon and Armagh. 
“ The Archbishop of Armagh has appointed to Dungannon since 1682, and to 
“ Armagh since 1684, said to be the earliest appointments recorded in the 
“ Archiepiscopal Register.f The first appointment to the Royal School of 
“ Armagh that we have been able to trace is that of 1684 ; but we find , on 
“ the \2>th of May 1614, the King appointed to Dungannon, the patent of 
“ appointment reciting that the right of appointment thereto was in the Crown, 

“ and at the nomination of the Archbishop of Armagh.” — Rep. 48 “It 

“ does not appear why the Crown, while it has the patronage of the other 
“ Royal Schools, has not the patronage of the schools of Dungannon and 
“ Armagh ; and this is even more remarkable in the case of the former than of 
“ the latter, for, in 1682, we find the Archbishop of Armagh appointing to a 
“ school to which the King had appointed in 1614, no explanation being offered 
“ as to how the Crown had parted with a right which it had previously not 

“ only possessed but exercised.”— Rep. 49 “ We have, however, 

“ been unable to discover any documentary evidence regulating the patronage of 
“ the Royal schools of Armagh, Cavan, Dungannon, Enniskillen, and Raphoe.” 

— Rep. 49 “ The constant exercise by the Crown of the right of 

“ patronage as to Cavan, Enniskillen, and Raphoe, in the absence of such 
“ evidence, leaves the patronage of these schools in the Crown, but in the 
“ case of Armagh and Dungannon, distinct evidence of the Crown having 
“ parted with its patronage is required to sustain further appointments to 
“ these schools by the Archbishop of Armagh.” — Rep. 49, 50. 

I shall refrain from stating or discussing the right of the Archbishop of 
Armagh to the patronage in question. I will, however, remark upon the 
letters from James I. to the Lord Deputy, J — the admission as to the user, — and 



•The principal Statutes directly relating to the Royal schools are Stat. 14 & 15 Car. 2. c. 10. 
(Ir.) (regulating the property and sites of the schools), Stat. 12 Geo. I. c. 9. (Ir.) (leasing powers), 
Stat. 1 Geo. II. c. 15. (Ir.) (mortgage powers), Stat. 23 Geo. II. c. 9. (Ir.) (powers to lease coal 
mines), Stat. 11 & 12 Geo. III. c. 17. (Ir.) (for taking fines on the making or renewal of leases), 
Stat. 13 & 14' Geo. III. c. 27. (Ir.) and 31 Geo. III. c. 19. (Ir.) (for the granting of sites for 
schools, and recovery of money expended on school buildings, repealed by Stat. 14 & 15 Viet. c. 71.), 
and Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107. and 3 Geo. IV. c. 79. (placing Church schools under the visitations 
the Commissioners of Education in Ireland). 

f As it might be inferred from the above statement that there were in existence in the registry 
of the Diocese of Armagh records which were silent or adverse as to the appointment of masters 
of the Royal schools of Armagh and Dungannon by the Archbishop of Armagh until the year 
1682, I applied to the Registrar for information, and received from him the following answer : — 

“ There is a chasm in the registers of the Diocese of Armagh from the year 1580 to the year 
“ 1678. There are not any books in the registry relating to ecclesiastical or other 
“ appointments in the years comprised in that interval. 

“ Armagh, January 14, 1858. (Signed) Geo. Scott, Registrar.” 

| The following are extracts from the letters of James I. to the Lord Deputy, which are pub' 
lished in extenso amongst the documents in Vol. II. Evid., Documents 337-340. 

On the 30th of January 1612 James I. wrote to the Lord Deputy, directing that the lands which 
had been assigned for the “ endowment of several free schools, and maintenance of schoolmasters, 
“ for the increase of learning and good manners,” should for such uses be conveyed to the arch- 
bishops and bishops within whose several dioceses such lands had been allotted, “ as men to whose 
“ function and quality it is most proper to be careful, and always assistant to the furtherance 

“ and improvement of such good works and, that such prelates and their successors should 

“ nominate some fit persons for the exercise of the said offices of schoolmasters, from time to time, 
“ when they shall be void by death or other vacancy, and him or them so chosen to present or 
“ recommend to our Deputy for the time being, that lie may thereupon, according to our gracious 
“ meaning, and as of our gift and donation, grant letters patents of the said office of schoolmaster 
“ to the party so nominated and recommended as aforesaid, for term of his life or during good 
“ behaviour.” 

On the 21st of April 1614 James I. wrote another letter to the Lord Deputy, which, after 
reciting that he had, “for the advancement of piety and learning,” bestowed, in the Plantation 
of Ulster, certain escheated lands there, “ for the maintenance of divers grammar schools, and 
“ to be glebes for ike incumbents of the several parishes within that province,” and that he had 
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the patent under which the Master of Dungannon School was appointed in 
1614, published, extracted from, and commented upon by the framers of the 
Report, in order to impugn that right. (Yol. II. Evid., Documents 337, 340.1 
—Rep. 47, 49- 

The objects which James I. had in view when he founded and endowed the 
Royal schools, viz., “ the education of youth in learning and religion," “for the 
“ advancement of piety and learning,” and “ the well breeding of the gentre 
“ and youth in learning and religion ” — appear from the orders of the King- 
in Council in 1608 (Rep. 7-)> — the letters of James I. to the Lord Deputy, — 
and the patent of James 1. appointing the Master of Dungannon School. 

The patent of James I., which founded a free school at Dungannon , thus 
declares the object of the foundation ,£ for the good education of the youth 
“ thereof in literature and knowledge of true religion, to the end that they may 
“ learn their duty towards God and true obedience towards us.”* 

That the endowment of the Royal schools was intended as an integral part 
and complement of the system of the Church appears in the letter of James I. 
to the Lord Deputy, April 21st, 1614, which recites that “ for the advancement of 
“ piety and learning ” he had bestowed, in the Plantation of Ulster, certain 
escheated lands “ for the maintenance of divers grammar schools, and to be 
“ glebes for the incumbents of the several parishes within that province.” 

The Archbishop of Armagh was “ made choice of” to distribute the lands 
assigned for the endowment of the glebes and schools, “ in respect, that the 
“ ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the province belonged only to his charge,” and the 
lands were conveyed to the Archbishop, that by him they might be allotted to 
the several glebes and schools, “ as he shall think fit, according to our religious 
“ intention." 

If any evidence were required to ascertain the intentions of the founder, that 
the Royal schools should “ essentially belong ” to the Church, the researches 
of the framers of the Report have supplied conclusive proof. 

The letter from James I. to the Lord Deputy in 1618 recognized the right 
of the Archbishop of Armagh to appoint the schoolmasters ; a right which 
was in accordance with the King’s letters to the Lord Deputy, of January 30, 
I6l2, and April 21, 1614. And it is admitted in the Report, in respect of the 
school at Armagh, that from the period of its foundation down to the present 
time, there is no instance on record of the Crown having appointed the masters 
of that school, notwithstanding the searches “ embraced the Archiepiscopal 
“ Register of Armagh, the Rolls Office of the Court of Chancery in Ireland, 
“ the Record Office in the Birmingham Tower, Dublin Castle, and the Irish 
“ Office in London.” — Rep. 48. 

It appears to me that the result of these searches, both positive and negative, 
have established the user. 

The majority of the Commissioners, after admitting that the Archbishops of 
Armagh have appointed the masters of the Dungannon School from 1682 down 

since “made choice of the Archbishop of Armagh” to' distribute such lands, as well in regard of 
“ his approved fidelity, as also in respect that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of that province 
“ belong only to his charge,” directs that such lands, for the uses above specified, shall be con- 
“ veyed to the Archbishop of Armagh, “ that by him they may be distributed and allotted in 
“ form of law to the several schools and churches, as he shall think fit, according to our religious 
“ intention .” 

On the 1st of August 1618 James I. wrote another letter to the Lord Deputy, and, after 
reciting his letter of the 21st of April 1614 {ante, p. 21), states, “and albeit, as we are advertised, 
“ the said Archbishop [of Armagh] hath appointed certain schoolmasters for the several schools, 
“ nn( t diat there are incumbents in the several churches within the said province [Ulster], yet 
“ by reason the said lands are not accordingly conveyed for their maintenance as we intended, 
“ the same lands arc daily diminished, and the schoolhouses not builded, to the hindrance of 

education and well breeding of the gentre and youth of that province in learning and religion .” 
Ihe King then directs that all the escheated lands allotted for the maintenance of grammar 
schools shall be conveyed to the Archbishop of Armagh and his successors, upon trust for the 
maintenance of the said schools, and of the several masters of the same, and that the school- 
masters and ushers shall be nominated and appointed by the said Archbishop during his life, 
and after his decease by the bishops of the several dioceses. The King then directs that the 
lands allotted ior glebes to the several parishes shall bo conveyed to the incumbents thereof. 

* Ihe “grant of a free school for the county of Longford ” (22 James I.) thus declares the object 
of the foundation, “ for teaching the youth of said county, both good literature, and the principles 
“ of true religion ." 
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to the present time, state that they have been “ unable to discover any docu- 
“ mentary evidence regulating the patronage of the Dungannon School,” 
notwithstanding that they have published, extracted from, and commented 
upon the letters patent under which the school at Dungannon was founded and 
the patronage regulated. — Vol. II. Evid., Documents 337, 340. Rep. 47, 49. 

It appears from our collection of documents that James I., on the 13th of 
May 1614, by letters patent, founded a free school at Dungannon “for the 
“ good education of the youth thereof in literature and knowledge of true 
“ religion, to the end that they may learn their duty towards God, and true 
“ obedience towards us ;” and “ that there shall be a schoolmaster there at 
“ the nomination of the Right Reverend Father in God the Lord Archbishop 
“ of Armagh for the time being, and appointed and placed by us, our heirs 
“ and successors.” John Bullingbroke is then appointed as Master, for the 
good opinion the King had conceived of him “ in teaching and instructing the 
“ youth of the county of Tyrone, both in good literature and principles of 
true religion .” — Vol. II. Evid., Documents 337, 340. 

This patent contains a grant by James I. to the Archbishop of Armagh for 
the time being of the nomination of the schoolmaster at Dungannon. 

Under the word “ nomination ” the Archbishop of Armagh for the time being 
has a right to nominate the schoolmaster at Dungannon, and if such nominee 
be qualified, the Crown cannot legally refuse to appoint him. 

The effect of the word “ nomination ” will receive illustration from the 
following authorities. 

• In Sherley (Sir George) v. Underhill (Moor S94.)> “ tout le court fuit 
“ d’opinion,” “ que le nominaconjuit le substance del advowson, et le p'senta- 
“ tion ne fuit q. u ministerial interest.” 

If the right of nomination be in one person and of presentation in another 
(2 Rol. Abr. 342. pi. 25. Rast. 506. b.), “ quare impedit will lie by the person 
“ having the right of nomination against him who has the presentation, and 
“ obstructs the right” (per Lord Kenyon G. J. in the King v. Marquis of 
Stafford, 3 T. R. 651). 

These principles apply to the Crown. Thus, if A.B. have the nomination, 
and C.D. the presentation, and the right of presentation accrue to the Queen, 
who thereupon, without any nomination from A.B., presents E.F., A.B. can 
maintain quare impedit against E.F. the nominee of the Crown. — Doderidge, 69- 

Godolphin (Rep. 260.) puts this case : — If A.B. doth grant unto J.S. that he 
shall name a clerk to him to the church of C. when it shall become void, and 
that A.B. shall present unto the bishop the clerk which J.S. shall nominate 
to him; in that case the presentation is in J.S., and he shall have a quare 
impedit, for all the profit is in him, and the grant of the nomination and presen- 
tation is all one. 

Ayliffe (Parergon 417.) says, “he who has the right of nomination, is the 
“ only patron of the church, and may maintain a quare impedit in his own 
“ name ; and he that is to present such person so nominated, in presenting, 
“ shall be but as an agent or servant to him that has the nomination. And 
“ thus, tho’ the right of patronage, and a nomination unto the benefice, do 
“ vary in name ; yet, in nature, they are, as it were, the same, so that the 
“ grant of the nomination to the patron’s presentation, is, in substance, a grant 
“ of the right of patronage in respect to the clerk presented; for the profit 
“• and commodity of a right of patronage chiefly rests in the nomination or 
“ disposition of the benefice .” 

Assuming that the first master, John Bullingbrooke, was not nominated by 
the then Archbishop of Armagh, his absolute appointment by James I. to 
the mastership would not militate against the construction which I have given 
as to the operation of the word “ nomination.” When granting any of its 
rights or privileges to a subject, it is not unusual for the Crown in the first 
instance to exercise the patronage absolutely before parting with it. This is 
well known to every lawyer acquainted with the charters of municipal and 
f other corporations. 

The term “ collation,” was commonly applied to schools in the gift of 
an archbishop or bishop. Thus Archbishop Winchelsea ( Regis t. f. 50. a.) 
“ to John Everard — Regimen scholarum eivitatis Cant, et ipsas scholas, ad 
“ nostram rneram collationem spectantes, tibi conferimus.” And according 
to the language of the year books, a school is “ tine chose spirituelle.” 
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I trust that these authorities will “ elucidate what is at present inexplicable and 
“ anomalous ” to the majority of the Commissioners ; and that they will no longer 
be “ unable to discover any documentary evidence regulating the patronage of 
41 the Royal School of Dungannon .” — Rep. 49. 

Efficiency of the Royal Schools of Armagh and Dungannon. 

After stating that “ in the case of Armagh and Dungannon distinct evidence 
“ of the Crown having parted with its patronage, is required to sustain further 
appointments to them by the Archbishop of Armagh ” (Rep. 49-), the framers 
of the Report say, “We are of opinion that the vesting of the patronage, 
“ inspection, and government of the Royal schools in the same Board ” [i. e. a 
“ mixed Board nominated by the Government] “ would contribute to their 
“ permanent efficiency — Rep. 64. 

I direct attention to the following extracts from the Report as to th e efficiency 
of the Armagh and Dungannon schools under the patronage of the Church. 

The Commissioners of 1791 reported that “ the Armagh Royal School 
“ was theory one then in a satisfactory state.” — Rep. 51., and that “the 
“ schools of Armagh, Dungannon , Enniskillen, and Raphoe, improved during 
“ the interval from 1791 to 1807, — the first especially The school of Armagh, 
“ which was the only one in a satisfactory condition in 1791. and which 
“ improved most from that period until the time of the Report of 1807, was 
41 under the patronage of the Archbishop of Armagh. Dungannon School, 
“ which had also improved, was in the same patronage ; v'hilst those Royal 
“ schools which were in the most unsatisfactory state at both periods, were 
“ under the patronage of the Lord Lieutenant.”— Rep. 52. 

“ The [Armagh] School Avas inspected by our Assistant Commissioner [in 
“ 1855], Avho reports most favourably of the proficiency of the pupils, and the 
“ state of the schoolhouse .... He also notices the distinctions obtained 
“ by the pupils of this school in recent years at the University of Dublin, as the. 
“ best test of the completeness of the course of instruction, and the efficiency 
“ with which it is taught.” — Rep. 54. 

In respect of the Dungannon School “ Our Assistant Commissioner notices 
“ ^he education as of a superior class. From his report, and the result of our 
“ visit to the school, Ave consider the state of instruction to be very satisfactorv. 

“ The arrangements made by the master to place a sound English and 
“ mercantile education within the reach of such pupils as are not intended for 
“ a University course, are creditable to him, and highly useful to the inhabitants 
“ of the town.” — Rep. 59. 

“To the generous aid and superintending care of the Lord Primate of 
“ Ireland must be ascribed in a great measure, the excellent condition, as 
“ regards both accommodation and repair, of the grammar schools of Armagh, 

“ Dungannon, and St. Columba. Large sums of money advanced by his 
Grace as gifts, or loans free of interest, have enabled the masters to make the 
dormitories and other parts of the buildings fit models for imitation in all 
“ institutions of this kind.”— Rep. 253. 

Diocesan Schools. 

. Diocesan schools Avere established in 1570 under stat. 12 Eliz. c. 1. (Ir.),— * 
in order that there should be a free school within every diocese in Ireland. 
The appointment of the masters in the dioceses of Armagh, Dublin, Meath, 
and Kildare was vested in the prelates of those dioceses, and in all other 
dioceses in the Lord Deputy. The Lord Deputy and Council were to appoint 
the masters salary, of which one third was to be paid by the ordinaries, and 
two thirds by the other ecclesiastical persons in each diocese. 



* Amended a.ul extended by Stat. 7 Gul.III. c.4. (Ir.) (for the enforcement of Stat. 12 Eliz. 
Ja on r. & ( 'l ch , ools t0 be built wherever certain ecclesiastical dignitaries 
2 o, G 0 e °oo I ',-, c ' 7- £?•) (presentments to be allowed for building and repairs of 
SyS Tjr „ 2 L~ Geo - ] p- c - 28 - (Ir.) (charging and leasing of school sites), 
Stat. 06 Creo. 111 . c. 107. (placing Church schools under the visitation of the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland), Stat 3 Geo IV. c. 79. (Ir.) (amending and partlyrepealing Stat. 53 
e Stat - 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Gul. IV. c. 56. (powers to disunite schools), and 
scho’olhouses w ’sites) C ^ 6 ' S ’ 96 ' ( addltl0nal powers for grand juries to make presentments for 
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There is no provision in this statute for the religious persuasion of the 
Diocesan schoolmaster, because, under Stat. 2 Eliz. c. 2. (Ir.), if such master 
did not conform to the Church he was liable to punishment. 

Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107. placed the Diocesan schools under the visitation 
of .the Commissioners ^ of Education; and the patronage of the masterships, 
which under Stat. 12 Eliz. c. 1. (Ir.) had either been vested in the executive 
or in the Church, was left undisturbed, and the bishop of every diocese con 
\ tinned liable to pay one third of the salary of the schoolmaster, and the 

clergy of the diocese the remaining two thirds. 

It is observable, that all the. ex-officio Commissioners of Education, being 13 
at least, and possibly 17 in number, were in 1813 required by law to be 
membeis of the^ United Church of England and Ireland ; and of the six 
“ proper persons ” whom the Lord Lieutenant might select at his pleasure, 
successive Lords Lieutenants, from 1813 down to the time of the issuing of 
our Commission, have never appointed auy but members of the Church. 

I have already established, that the masters of the Royal and Diocesan 
schools must conform to the Liturgy, and I cannot refrain from thinking, that a 
careful perusal of the statutes relating to the Diocesan schools must lead to the 
conclusion that such Institutions essentially belong to the Church. 

Without discussing whether “ the payment of the Diocesan school tax by the 
Clergy gives them claims to direct benefits from the schools in priority to other 
inhabitants, ” — (Rep. 37.). I think that where the Clergy of the Church in 
Ireland have, since the time of Elizabeth down to the present moment been 
exclusively liable for and have paid the salaries of the masters of all the 
Diocesan schools in operation, and that a nonconformist (with perhaps a few 
exceptions in the reign of James the 2nd) has never been appointed to the 
mastership of such a school, the Clergy of the Church in Ireland would fee 1 
justly aggrieved, and what is still more important, the public interests would 
suffer, if the Clergy were to be in future disqualified from holding that office. 

In reference to the appointment of masters, the Report says, — “ The practice 
“ now generally adopted, of appointing clergymen of the United Church as 

master’s, appears to us to interfere with the success of the schools as non- 
“ exclusive endowments. In the two schools in which we found laymen acting 
“ as masters, there was a good attendance of pupils of different religious persua- 
“ sions, and the state of instruction was satisfactory.” — Rep. 246. 

The objection. urged against clergymen as masters of endowed schools rests 
upon the definition of “exclusive” and “non-exclusive;” and that definition 
being disposed of, the objection falls to the ground. The objection fails also 
on another ground : — It could only apply in the case of a day school. It 
has no application to a boarding school. In the two diocesan schools which 
are put forward in the Report as carrying out united education, viz., Wexford 
and Ross, united education exists only among the day scholars, and not among 
the boarders. 

Mixed education can be accomplished in day schools ; but experience is 
against the possibility of accomplishing mixed education in boarding' schools, 
except there be separate boarding houses in connexion with the common school. 
But. in order to carry out such a plan in Ireland, very large funds would be 
required either from local or from public taxation. 

The secular character of the instruction which some persons contend for in day 
schools is illustrated by the evidence of Mr. Kidd, who said it would be necessary 
“. that- no attempt should, be made at religious instruction. It should be entirely 
“ literary.” — (Ev. 6630.) This witness, upon being asked, “'Would it be. 

“ objectionable to use an unobjectionable prayer?” replied, “1 think it objec- 
tionable to have prayers.”— -(Ev. 6645.) Being- asked, “Is the Lord’s 

Prayer, for instance, an objectionable prayer ?” replied, “ I do not think 
“ any one. would object to it.”--(Ev. 664 7-) Being asked, “That being an 
“ unobjectionable prayer, would you object to the Lord’s Prayer being 
r “ used at the opening or closing of the school?” replied, “ I do not think it 
' “ necessary. I have an objection to any.” — (Ev. 6648.) 

Although day schools can be conducted upon such a principle, it seems 
impossible to extend, it to boarding schools ; and if boarding schools must be 
conducted, on the principle of giving religious instruction, then clergymen are 
most proper as masters. 

D 2 
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The subscribers to the Report also seem anxious to establish, that where 
laymen acted as masters “there was a good attendance of pupils of different 
“ religious persuasions ” and in support of it they rely upon the Diocesan 
schools of Wexford and Ross. 

In the Wexford School the number of pupils on the roll was 49, of whom 43 
were members of the United Church, and six were Roman Catholics (Rep. 41) ; 
and in the Ross School the number of pupils on the roll was 27, of whom 18 
belonged to the Church, and nine were Roman Catholics. — Tables, Vol. III., 

p.299. „ . 

I will now call attention to the Report and the “ Tables m respect 
of three Diocesan schools ; of the Kinsale Grammar School ; and of two of 
Erasmus Smith’s schools,— the masters of which were clergymen of the 
United Church. 

The Elphin Diocesan School, of which the master was the Rev. Hugh John 
Flynn, is thus noticed: “The boarders are 17 in number, all Protestants, and 
“ the day scholars 13 in number, all Roman Catholics. Ihus the principle 
“ of the foundation has been long carried out in this school, so far as regards 
“ the attendance of persons of different religious persuasions. Rep. 35. 

In the Diocesan School of Downpatrick, of which the Rev. Joseph Cooper 
was master, there were on the roll 23 pupils, of whom 8 belonged to the United 
Church, 3 were Roman Catholics, 3 were Presbyterians, 7 were Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterians, and 2 were Methodists. — Tables, Vol. III. p. 537. Rep. 45. 

In the Cork Diocesan School, of which the Rev. Dr. O’Brien was master 
53 pupils were on the roll, of whom 39 were of the United Church, 1 Roman 
Catholic, 3 Presbyterians, 5 Friends, and 5 Methodists.— Tables, Vol. III., 



p. 285. 

In the Kinsale Grammar School, which was conducted by the Rev. Edward 
Purdue, when our Assistant Commissioner inspected the school there were 
“ 9 day pupils, of whom 5 belonged to the United Church, and 4 were Roman 
“ Catholics.” — Rep. 113. 

In the Erasmus Smith’s School at Ennis, of which the Rev. Dr. King was 
master, it appears from the Report of the Assistant Commissioner that 20 were 
day pupils, 15 of whom belonged to the United Church, and 5 were Roman 
Catholics. . 

And in the Erasmus Smith’s School at Tipperary, of which the Rev. D. lwiss 
Riordan was master, the Report states that “ The pupils are the children of 
“ the neighbouring fanners and shopkeepers, and of those who were^present, 
“ all were Roman Catholics hut one,' who was a Presbyterian .” — Rep. 70. 

These facts are at variance with the statement made “ that the practice now 
“ generally adopted of appointing clergymen of the United Church as masters 
« appears to interfere with the success of the schools as non-exclusive endow- 
« ments,” and with the inference which the Report suggests, that schools under 
laymen as masters are more successful as “ non-exclusive endowments,” than 
those which are under clergymen.— Rep. 46, 274. 



The Report further states, that “ in the two schools in which we found 
“ laymen acting as masters . . . the state of instruction was satisfactory .” 

— Rep. 46. . 

A reference to the Reports of the Assistant Commissioners m respect ol 
those two schools, will show, that in one of them the master is stated to be 
42 years of age, and a junior sophister of Trinity College, Dublin, with an 
assistant at a salary of 11s. per week. There are three boarders; but the 
school is visited by a clergyman very seldom, and at no stated times. 

In the other school “ none of the pupils could . explain what latitude or 
“ longitude meant, or knew anything about the motion of the earth ; and the 
“ master stated that he had not time to teach this.” There are nine boarders ; 
but the school is not visited by a clergyman. 

Such is the state of instruction which is represented as being “ satisfactory .” 
In fact, the principles contended for in the Report are : ( 1 ) that laymen shall 
be preferred, as masters for the instruction of youth, to the clergy of any per- 
suasion ; and (2), that the salaries of the masters of the Diocesan schools, be 
they nonconformists, heretics, schismatics, or infidels, shall be exclusively paid 
by the Clergy of the Church in Ireland. 
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It seems to me that the inefficiency of Diocesan schools arises principally 
from the following causes : — Defects in the Statute Law ; abuse of the patronage ; 
and want of Government encouragement to the Masters. 



The Report mentions (Rep. 30.) that the Committee of the House of 
Commons, in their Report on Foundation Schools (A.D. 1838), “ stated the 
“ following defects in the existing system of administration of Diocesan free 
schools : — 

“ 1 . The uncertainty of the law, or the varying interpretation given to its 
“ provisions. 

“ The difference of opinion as to the objects of these schools, the 
“ rights of the public, and the obligations of the contributors, masters, 
“ and Commissioners, is injurious. It is not generally understood 
“ whether they are designed for gratuitous education, and open to all 
“ persuasions, or are classical boarding schools preparatory to the 
“ University, principally intended for the upper classes ; whether the 
“ grand juries, masters, or Commissioners, have a right to interfere; 
“ what is the nature of this right, &c. &.c. The collision of the parties 
“ tends to neutralise attempts at general or local improvement. The 
“ Lord Lieutenant will not appoint masters unless a salary be secured ; 
“ the salary is refused by the clergy, unless the school be built by 
“ the grand jury; the grand jury refuses to build the school, unless 
“ the master stipulates to receive a certain number of free scholars ; 
“ the master refuses to receive free scholars on the compulsion of the 
“ grand jury ; and the Commissioners will not, or cannot, enforce the 
“ right either on the part of the grand jury or their own. 

“ 2. The mode of collecting the contributions is objectionable.* The con- 
“ tributions from the clergy are collected in small sums. The. trouble 
“ of collection is thrown on the master. Delay, irregularity, and 
“ confusion are admitted. 

“ 3. There is no security for a good class of buildings : — Of those at present 
“ used, some seem not to have been intended for schools, and are situated 
“ often in the least eligible situations. 

“ 4. The masters have too unlimited an authority ‘ The Commissioners 

“ exercise no efficient superintendence ; there -is no constant inspection ; 
“ there is no local Committee. No specific rules are prescribed for 
“ their conduct. The differences existing upon the very nature of their 
“ obligations and duties are decisive proofs.” 

The Report states, as the result of our inquiries, “The failure of these 
“ [Diocesan] schools may be ascribed in a great measure to the divided 
“ responsibility which was cast upon various parties, each of whom was 
“ only partially invested with the power required to secure their government 
“ and support; and this defect was not corrected by the formation of the 
“ Permanent Board of Commissioners in 1813.” — (Rep. 43.) And, “ that out 



* The Clergy have also just grounds of complaint in referenceto the apportionment of the tax on 
their benefices ; a point which the Report has omitted to notice. 

Some of the benefices are now liable to pay eight times the per-ccntage charged upon others 
The 3d and 4th Reports of the “ Commissioners of Inquiry into Ecclesiastical Revenue” furnish 
examples of tins inequality. Thus in the diocese of Dublin the following instances occur :• 



Parish. 

St. Luke’s 

St. Andrew’s 

St. Nicholas Without 

St. Anne’s 

St. Michan’s 

St. Mary’s 

St. Dolough’s 

St. Thomas’s 



Gross Income. 
£ s. cl. 
171 17 4 
724 13 8 
264 10 10 
653 19 10^ 
591 7 5 
1,127 0 7 
120 0 0 
904 5 11 



Payment to Diocesan Schools. 

n d. 



1 3 1 
0 19 10-i- 

2 0 O' 

0 17 0 
4 0 0 
.1 4 6 

1 4 2 



The Prelates should be re-empowered by statute to re-distribute the amount chargeable on their 
respective dioceses, so as to make the tax bear a fixed proportion to the actual value of the benefices. 

The Report proposes, that the duty of collecting the sums payable by the clergy to the masters 
of Diocesan schools should be performed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. But if the Report 
be acted upon, and the connexion between the Diocesan schools and the Church be severed, it 
would be unjust to impose upon a Church Board the burden and expense of collecting a tax 
for nonconformists, and it would likewise be a violation of the principles of the Church Tempo- 
ralities Act. 
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“ of twenty ' Diocesan or district schools, there- were at the time of our Assistant 
“ Commissioner’s inspection seven not in operation; only, eight had houses 
“ suitable for the purpose — Rep. 43. 

It seems extraordinary, after detailing all these anomalies and defects, that 
the want of success of these schools should be ascribed to the appointment 
of Clergymen of the United Church as Masters. 

Respecting the other principal causes, from whence the inefficiency of the 
Diocesan schools arises, viz., — Abuse of the patronage and want of Govern- 
ment encouragement to the masters,— I think that in many cases the masters 
have not been selected for their learning and fitness. It may, however, be 
justly urged that men of learning and fitness would not accept the office of a 
Diocesan schoolmaster, because no legitimate prospect of promotion or reward 
exists, as in England, to raise to its proper level the. character and status of 
the schoolmaster. 

The Report states, “ the circumstances disclosed in our investigation ” 

. . . . “ indicate most plainly the need of subjecting the Diocesan schools 
“ to a proper system of superintendence and control.”— Rep. 37. 

I agree with this recommendation so far as it extends ; but a more enlarged 
application should be given to the expression “ proper superintendence and 
“ control ” over Diocesan and other schools than is given in this place, or 
elsewhere in the Report. 

There should not only be a “ proper superintendence and control ” over the 
“ schools" but there should be a proper superintendence and control over the 
administrators of the school trusts ; and, in my opinion, an efficient, superinten- 
dence and control cannot be secured, unless there be' a Minister of Education 
for Ireland, with a seat in Parliament, directly responsible for the administration 
of the educational, trusts of the country. 

Concluding Observations upon the Report. 

From the foregoing premises I respectfully submit : — 

That the subject of providing superintendence and control for the Endowed 
Schools of Ireland has been improperly considered by the majority of 
the Commissioners, inasmuch as their recommendations are based on 
an arbitrary definition, and not on a due consideration of the intentions 
of the founders ; — the definition being so framed as to confiscate 
Church and Protestant Endowments for purposes to which the 
founders were directly opposed — and that solely on account of their 
liberality in admitting Dissenters and Roman Catholics into their 
Schools : 

That if a confiscation of the Schools of the Association for Discountenancing 
Vice, the Kildare Place Society, the Church Education Society, and 
other Protestant Schools be not intended, the recommendations in the 
Report would confine public superintendence and control to eleven of 
the private endowments for Education in Ireland": 

That the legal effect and policy of Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107. have been 
mistaken, and, in consequence of that mistake, the recommendations 
in the Report with reference to the class of schools now subject to the 
Commissioners of Education are not entitled to consideration : 

That the proposed transfer of about 70 Church Schools from the Commis- 
sioners of Education to the Incorporated Society is impolitic, — because 
every objection made in the Report against the Constitution of the 
Commissioners of Education applies to the Incorporated Society, and 
with greater force : 

That it- would be objectionable to confer upon a close and self-elected body, 
such as the Incorporated Society, the visitatorial and other powers, 
which the Commissioners of Education possess under Stat. 53 Geo. III. 
c. 107.: 

That no provision has been made . for upwards of eight hundred 
Primary Schools not under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of 
Education : 

That .many of the recommendations are defective in three important par- 
ticulars, — in not providing ( 1 ) for the adoption and enforcement of the 
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suggestions with respect to the removal of abuses ; (2) for a proper 
system of inspection ; and (3) for pecuniary aid where needed ; — although 
the want of efficient visitation and inspection, and the inadequacy of the 
endowments, are admitted in the Report to be “ the fundamental 
causes of nearly all the evils ” which the inquiry has brought to light : 
That the Masterships of the Royal and Diocesan Schools are not open to 
persons of all religious persuasions, — because such offices were founded 
under the requirement of conformity to the Liturgy, and because in 
granting equality of civil rights to Roman Catholics and Dissenters, the 
Legislature has always reserved the Masterships of these Schools, as 
capable by their foundation of being held only by those who "so 
conform : 

That the Report is inimical to the vested rights and interests of the Church 
in Ireland, inasmuch as it would sever the connexion which, in 
accordance with the “religious intentions” of the Crown and the 
provisions of the Legislature, has subsisted for more than two hundred 
years between the Royal and Diocesan Schools and the Church ; and it 
would disqualify Clergymen from filling in those schools the office of 
Head Master, although responsible for the salaries of the Diocesan 
Schoolmasters : 

That the patronage of the Masterships of the Royal Schools of Armagh 
and Dungannon is vested in the Archbishop of Armagh for the time 
being, and that “ distinct evidence” exists “to sustain further appoint- 
“ ments to these schools by the Archbishop of Armagh:” 

That inasmuch as the proposed Board of Endowed Schools Avould be 
identical in its composition with the National Board, and that all the 
schools to be placed under it would be conducted in accordance 
with the National system, — it would be a useless expenditure of 
public funds, and contrary to public policy, to have two Boards for 
the superintendence of similar systems of education. 

For these reasons I have felt it to be my duty to dissent from the Report. 
I conceive it to be vicious in principle, — bad in law, — and defective in not 
making adequate provision “ for the better regulating, managing, and governing 
“ of the Endowed Schools, and for the general promotion, in connection with 
“ such schools, of Academical Education in Ireland.” 



I will now proceed, irrespective of the Report, to make a few general obser- 
vations upon the results of our Inquiry into the Endowed Schools ; and then 
submit an outline of the plan which 1 respectfully recommend for their 
improvement. 

General Observations upon the Endowed Schools. 

I. Number of Endowed Schools. 

It appears that the Endowed Schools in operation are 2,828 in number. Of 
these 1,507 are vested in the National Board or their Trustees, and 317 are 
nonvested National Schools. There remain 1,004 Endowed Schools unconnected 
with the National Board, for the better superintendence and management of 
which provision is to be made. 

II. Grammar and other Schools for superior Education. 

The superior schools, 73 in number, are of four classes : — 

(1.) The Royal Schools, of which there are six, endowed with estates granted 
by the Crown. 

(2.) The Diocesan Schools, of which there are 15 in operation and 4 n«t in 
operation, endowed with incomes for the Masters derived from a tax 
levied on the Bishops and Clergy, provision being also made for 
defraying the cost of the buildings and repairs out of the grand jury 
cess, which provision, in many cases, has not been acted upon. 

D 4 
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(3.) Schools which derive their endowments from grants, bequests, or contri- 
butions of private individuals — forty-one in number ; viz. :— 

i. Grammar Schools of private foundation, under the jurisdiction of the 

Commissioners of Education : 

ii. Grammar Schools exempted from the jurisdiction of the Commissioners 

of Education ; such as, the Erasmus Smith _ Grammar schools, 

Belfast Academy, and Roman Catholic seminaries : 

iii. Departments of the Belfast Academy, Academical Institution, and 

Roman Catholic Seminary. 

(4.) Schools belonging to the Society of Friends, and Boarding schools for 
females, in which modern languages are taught : of these there are seven. 

III. Primary Schools. 

The Primary Schools, exclusive of those under the National Board, are 936 
in number, namely, those of, — 

1. The Incorporated Society: 

2. The Association for Discountenancing Vice : 

3. The Kildare Place Society : 

4. The Lord Lieutenant’s Fund : 

5. Erasmus Smith’s Foundation : 

6. Vaughan’s, Jackson’s, Robertson’s, and other private Foundations : 

7. The Christian Brothers : 

8. Roman Catholic Private Endowment : 

9. The Presbyterians : 

10. The Society of Friends : 

11. Methodists: 

12. Endowments vested in Ministers and Churchwardens, unconnected 

with any Society : 

13. The Church Education Society : 

14. Mixed bodies of trustees : 

15. Charitable Institutions, such as the Claremont for the Deaf and Dumb, 

the Royal Hibernian Military School, the Freemasons Orphan 

School, &c. 

It will be evident that all religious persuasions are interested in securing a 
good system of education in the Primary Schools. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the schools at the time of our Inquiry 
was 80,074. The school buildings in use afford accommodation for 140,003 
day scholars. 

IV. Annual Income derivedfrom Endowvients. 

An erroneous impression prevails respecting the term endowed, as applicable 
to most of the Endowed Schools. Their endowments, so far from being adequate 
to their support, consist, in a large majority of cases, 'of not more than one 
acre of land and a house, without any annual income arising from trust funds. 

The Royal Schools, exclusive of Carysfort, have an annual income derived 
from land of 5,747/- 0s. 9 d. 

Carysfort, an English school, has an income derived from land of 
119/. Is. 4 d. 

The Diocesan Schools (including those not in operation) have a provision for 
the Masters, appointed by Warrant of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, 
amounting to 1,670/. 15s. 3c/. 

The Grammar Schools of private foundation, under the Commissioners of 
Education, have an income of 1,724/. 9$. 3^cZ. 

Erasmus Smith’s estates yield an annual income, applicable to schools, of 
7,462/. 6s. 2d. 

The Incorporated Society have a net income of 8,179/- 11s. 2d. 

The total annual income from endowments in operation, derived from land and 
from trust funds, for both superior and primary schools, is 53,955 /. 6s. 9 d. 

The total annual income of endowments not in operation, is 6,172/. 4s. 9 d. 
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. -f'h® property of the Royal and Diocesan Schools, and of four schools of 
private foundation, is vested in the Commissioners of Education, under 
Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 107. and 3 Geo. IV. c. 79. 

The property of all other Endowed Schools is vested in the trustees named 
hjthe founders, but they are subject to the visitation of the Commissioners 
ot Education,— except the schools of Erasmus Smith, of the Incorporated Society, 
Parochial Schools, schools under visitors by Act of Parliament or Charter, and 
Schools endowed for the education of persons professing any religion or religious 
persuasions other than that of the United Church, all of which are exempted 
from the visitation of the Commissioners of Education. 

V. Inefficient State of Education. ■ 

The result of our inquiry has established that the education in the greater 
number of these schools is of a very inferior character. And it would be of 
vital importance to the interests of the country if the education given in them 
were improved. 

The causes of inefficiency in the schools are, — 

1 . The want of efficient visitation and inspection : 

2. The incomplete and unsafe modes at present in use of keeping the 
accounts of school funds and revenues, and the want of a proper system of 
audit i 

. of a clear definition and public announcement of the qualifica- 

tions and rights of pupils to free admission : 

4. The want of properly trained masters in the primary schools : 

5. The inadequacy of the salaries of masters, arising from the smallness of 
many of the endowments : . 

And the want of promotion and of retiring pensions to masters as the 
reward of faithful service. 

VI. Principles to be maintained in remedying the Defects. 

In constructing any plan for the better regulation of Endowed Schools, the 
following principles ought to be maintained : — 

7. In conformity with Stat. 18 & 19 Viet. c. 59- provision should be made 
for the better regulation of Endowed Schools extending, as far as may be 
expedient and practicable,' to “all schools of royal foundation in Ireland, 

(< schools on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, the Charter Schools, the 
Diocesan Schools, and all schools endoioed on charitable or public foundations 
“ in Ireland.” 

intentions of founders, and the rights of trustees and of patrons, 
should be respected ; and vested interests should not be disturbed without 
adequate compensation. 

9- The relations of Endowed Schools to any religious bodies with which they 
are connected should not be interfered with. ' J 

10. Visitation or inspection or inquiry in respect of schools connected with 
religious bodies should not be extended beyond what was sanctioned by law for 
each persuasion respectively at the time of the Endowed Schools Commission. 

11. In the improvement of education, existing agencies should, as far as 
practicable, be retained. 

12. Endowments in land should be preserved, with due provision for efficient 
management. . 

13. The schoolmasters of the Endowed Schools should continue to be 
appointed in the same manner in all respects, as heretofore, and all other rights 
of patronage should be maintained. 

Plan for the Improvement of the Endowed Schools. 

14. That a Minister of Education be appointed for Ireland, who shall have 
/ a seat m Parliament. 

<« * 5 - That a. Board of Commissioners (to be called “the Commissioners of 
Endowed Schools”) be appointed by the Queen, and be incorporated by 
statute, consisting of the Minister of Education, a certain number of unpaid 
Commissioners and three paid Commissioners, one of whom shall be a member 
ot the United Church of England and Ireland, one a Roman Catholic, and one 
a Presbyterian. 
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16. That the salaries of the Commissioners and their officers, and the 
travelling expenses of unpaid Commissioners residing at a distance from Dublin, 
and the other expenses of the Board, he defrayed out of the Consolidated Mind. 

17 That the visitatorial and other powers of the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland be transferred to the “ Commissioners of Endowed 
“ Schools,” and be extended to all endowed schools in connexion with the 
Church, and to endowed schools intended by the founders for the united 
education of all religious persuasions, and to no other class of schools. _ 

18. That the powers of visitation of any school endowed m connexion with 
the Church, be exercised by such Commissioners only as are members ot the 

19. That the visitation of schools,, fpr united education be held conjointly by 

Commissioners of the several religious persuasions. , , 

20. That over all schools thus subject to visitation, the Board of Endowed 
Schools shall also have the powers given by S tat. 18 & 19 Viet. c. 59- to the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into Endowed Schools. 

21. That over other Endowed Schools not in connection with the. Church, 
and not intended by the founders for united education, the “ Commissioners of 
“ Endowed Schools” shall only have the powers given by Statute 18 & 19 Viet, 
c. 59. to the Commissioners of Inquiry into Endowed. Schools, with power. to 
make summary application by petition to the Court of Chancery, for cairymg 
out the intentions of the founders of such schools. _ 

22 That the “ Commissioners of Endowed Schools shall (subject ur a 
summary appeal to the Court of Appeal in Chancery), define and publish the 
qualifications and rights of pupils to free admission into Endowed Schools 
according to the intentions of the founders. . . 

23. That the “ Commissioners of Endowed Schools be empowered [with, 
the consent of the patrons and trustees, if any there be, and subject to a 
summary appeal to the Court of Appeal in Chancery,) to consolidate two or 
more trusts having similar objects; to sell school estates, and re-mvest the 
proceeds in land ; to re-distribute the revenues, and to consolidate or divide the 
schools, or to remove them to different localities ; and to dismiss schoolmasters 

24. That where attendance of pupils cannot be had under the fundamental 
trusts of a school, the Commissioners of Endowed Schools shall have power to 
let the site and house, and apply the proceeds and revenues to similar objects 
elsewhere, until the trust can be executed. 

25. That the “ Royal Academical Institution, Belfast,” be made the basis of 
a more extensive establishment for intermediate education ; and that a grant 
of public money be given in aid of the local contributions by which it was 
established. 

26 That the connection of the Royal and Diocesan Schools with the Church 
be preserved; but that day scholars of other religious persuasions be admitted 
to those schools, without being required to receive religious instruction m the 
doctrines of the Church. 

27. That the Royal Grammar Schools be reduced in number from six to 
four, and be supported out of the aggregate revenues of the Royal School 

Estates. . , 

28. That the schools of Armagh and Enniskillen remain m their present 

29. That, the school of Dungannon, with its present master, be transferred 
to Cork, and that the buildings at Dungannon be sold. 

30. That the schools of Banagher, Raphoe, and Cavan be suppressed, and 
the buildings of Raphoe and Cavan sold. 

31. That a Royal School be established at Limerick, and be combined witn 
the Diocesan School of Limerick, so as to make its buildings available. 

32. That buildings for a boarding and day school at Cork be provided 
from the proceeds of the sale of the schoolhouses of Raphoe, Dungannon, and 
Cavan, and from the revenues of the Royal Schools. 

33. That the patronage of the school of Enniskillen be given to the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, in lieu of the patronage of Dungannon. 
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34. That the Diocesan Schools be further united and consolidated, and 
placed in the chief centers of population in the dioceses from whence their 
revenues are derived. 

35. That the “Commissioners of Endowed Schools” be empowered to 
employ inspectors, who shall from time to time inspect the secular instruction 
in all primary Endowed Schools. 

36. That books and school requisites, and also allowances by capitation fees 
for pupils efficiently taught, as appearing by the reports of the Inspectors, 
be provided from public funds for those Endowed Schools which it is desirable 
to retain, but in which, through the smallness of the endowment, au adequate 
salary cannot be provided. 

37- That aid be afforded out of the public funds for the training of school- 
masters and schoolmistresses for Endowed Schools. 

38. That Endowed National Schools be exempt from the inspection of the 
“ Commissioners of Endowed Schools.” 

39. That provision be made for retiring allowances to schoolmasters after 
a certain period of service, or by reason of their being afflicted with some 
permanent infirmity disabling them from the due execution of their office. 

40. That the “ Commissioners of Endowed Schools ” be empowered to receive 
gifts and bequests- as trustees for educational purposes; and also, if they think 
fit, to extend to schools which may hereafter be endowed, and subjected to their 
inspection, the same advantages which they are enabled to grant to schools 
already endowed. 

41. That the “ Commissioners of Endowed Schools ” shall register all gifts, 
bequests, and trusts for schools or educational purposes ; and that all deeds 
documents, leases, and papers in the power or possession of the Commis- 
sioners of Education, the Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant’s School Com- 
missioners, the Association for Discountenancing Vice, the Kildare-place 
Society, and the Secretary of the Endowed Schools Commissioners ; and 
the originals or copies of all other deeds, or perfect extracts therefrom, con- 
taining gifts or bequests for such purposes, be deposited with the “ Commis- 
sioners of Endowed Schools,” who shall make an index thereof, and preserve the 
same for public inspection. 

42. That the accounts of the “ Commissioners of Endowed Schools,” and of 
the several school endowments under their management, and of all boards or 
trustees charged with the management of school endowments, be kept according 
to a prescribed system, and be audited at least annually by a public officer, and 
an abstract of the results be laid before Parliament. 

43. That the “ Commissioners of Endowed Schools” shall annually report to 
the Queen all their proceedings, including the results of their visitations and 
inspection of schools. 

Intermediate Schools and Competitive Examinations. 

44. That provision for intermediate education be made in suitable localities, 
by grants of public mbnby in aid of local contributions. 

45. That such grants of public money in aid of local contributions be for the 
united education of persons of all religious persuasions, and that all inter- 
mediate schools so aided be under the direct control of the “ Commissioners of 
Endowed Schools.” 

46. That, in order to raise the standard of instruction in the intermediate 
schools, to stimulate the efforts of masters and pupils, and also to make educa- 
tion valuable as directly leading to honourable independence, Competitive 
Examinations for appointments in the Military, Naval, Civil, and Indian 
services be held in Dublin, dr elsewhere in Ireland, — but open to candidates 
born or educated in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
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Notes upon the foregoing Plan. 

Minister of Education. — As the proposed Board for Endowed Schools would 
be composed of men of different religious persuasions and political tendencies, 
the appointment, as its Chairman, of a person of superior station and attain- 
ments, possessing the confidence of the public, arid devoting his whole time to 
the business of education, would exercise a beneficial influence at the meetings 
and discussions of the Board. It is essential that such a Minister should have 
a seat in Parliament. He would be held responsible there for the proceedings of 
the Board ; he would be the organ of the opinions and feelings of its members ; 
and he would be prepared to supply information, to remove misconceptions, 
and to explain the educational wants of the people. 

It may perhaps be within the scope of my duty to offer a suggestion, that if 
such a Minister were to preside also over the National Board, the harmonious 
working of the two Boards would be thereby promoted. 

Mixed Board of Commissioners. — It is to be understood that a mixed Board, 
with three paid Commissioners, is recommended only in the event of a consider- 
able number of intermediate schools being established for the united education 
of scholars of all religious persuasions. It would be impossible to defend the 
appointment of a paid Roman Catholic Commissioner and a paid Presbyterian 
Commissioner, when the schools connected directly with the Roman Catholic 
Church and directly with the Presbyterians are so few in number, and then- 
endowments of such small amount, compared with the schools and endowments 
in connexion with the Church ; and when the schools endowed for united 
education, which are unconnected with the National Board, are also very few 
in number. 

Powers of Visitation.— It is not recommended that Visitatorial powers should 
be given to the Commissioners over any Presbyterian or Roman Catholic Schools. 
In reference to Church Schools, it is proposed to give visitatorial powers, not only 
over the schools heretofore subject to the visitation of the Commissioners of 
Education, but over the’schools of Erasmus Smith, the Incorporated Society, and 
all other Church Schools. It is also proposed that the Roman Catholic and 
Dissenting members of the Board should not exercise the powers of visitation 
over the Church Schools, as being distasteful to themselves and unacceptable 
to those interested in the schools. But over schools which have been founded 
expressly for mixed education, visitatorial powers should be exercised by all the 
members of the Board conjointly. 

Inspection.— It is not recommended that the powers of inspection and 
inquiry into Church Schools should be confined to those members of the Board 
who are Churchmen, inasmuch as the experience of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners has shown, that' such inspection and inquiry may be advan- 
tageously carried on by a mixed Board.. Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
Schools also readily submitted to their inspection ; and the beneficial effects 
arising from that inspection are recognized by the majority of the Commis- 
sioners in their Report. It is therefore proposed that similar powers of 
inspection should be permanently confided to the Board. The only ad- 
dition proposed to be made to the powers to be confided to them in reference to 
all Endowed Schools of every class, is the power of making a summary 
application by petition to the Court of Chancery for the purpose of compelling 
trustees to carry out the intentions of the founders. 

Non-resident Commissioners. — As the Endowed Schools extend over Ireland, 
it is desirable that the interests and feelings of various parts of the country 
" should be represented at the Board ; and that the management of the education 
of the whole country should not be placed in the hands of a knot of persons 
always resident in Dublin. To secure these advantages, and. to remove all 
excuse for non-attendance at the stated Board meetings, it is recommended 
that the travelling expenses of the unpaid Commissioners be defrayed. 

Mixed Education in Royal Schools. — The founders’ intentions, as well as 
the Statute Law, required that the masters should conform to the. Liturgy ; 
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and with respect to the scholars, no dissent from the Church was then recog- 
nised. _ The Commissioners of Education have, by a byelaw, recognised the 
admission of day scholars who do not conform. It is recommended to establish 
by statute that no course of religious instruction should be compulsory on any 
day. scholar who may be desirous of attending any Royal School. But 
it is not proposed to make any alteration in the religious instruction of 
boarders. 

$ 

Reduction of the number of Royal Schools. — The proximity of the Royal 
School of Dungannon to that of Armagh, is injurious to each of them. Armagh 
and Enniskillen would not interfere with each other. The schools of Raphoe 
and Banagher are not .in localities suitable for great classical schools. The 
school of Cavan is too near Enniskillen to be successful. It is therefore 
proposed to suppress the schools of Raphoe, Banagher, and Cavan. And as 
Cork and Limerick require grammar schools of the highest class, it is further 
proposed to remove Dungannon School, with its present Master, to Cork ; 
and to give to the Archbishop of Armagh for the time being instead of the 
patronage of Dungannon the patronage of Enniskillen, as being within his 
Province. 

The Grand Jury of Limerick have provided suitable buildings for the 
Diocesan School there, but the funds are insufficient for its support. It is pro- 
posed to make this school both Royal and Diocesan, preserving any privilege 
of free admission reserved to the Grand Jury of Limerick. 

It is not proposed to establish a Royal School at Belfast, because an 
Institution already exists there suited in its organization to the wants of the 
locality, and having just claims to be aided from public funds. 

The proceeds of the sales of the schoolhouses of Dungannon, Raphoe, and 
Cavan, together with a contribution derived from the revenues of all the school 
estates, should be applied towards the erection of suitable buildings for a 
boarding and day school at Cork ; and when they are completed, the income 
derived from the six school estates should be applied to the maintenance of the 
four Royal Schools according to their respective requirements. With the 
funds which would be thus available for their support, schools could be main- 
tained of a character equal to the great schools of England. 

Diocesan Schools. — Advantage should be taken of the Diocesan Schools for 
enlarging, improving, and extending the educational resources of the country, 
so as to render them applicable to both commercial and classical education. 

Mixed Education in Diocesan Schools. — No course of religious instruction 
should be compulsory on any day scholar who may be desirous of attending 
any Diocesan School. But it is not proposed to make any alteration in the 
religious instruction of boarders. 

Consolidation of Diocesan Schools. — The smallness of the endowments of 
the several Diocesan Schools precludes the possibility of obtaining for each of 
them an efficient staff of masters and other scholastic requirements. In order 
in some degree to meet this difficulty, Diocesan Schools ought to be further 
united and consolidated, and if possible to be placed in the towm situated 
within the district where the population is greatest. But if there be another 
school there, adequately en do-wed from public or private funds, then in the next 
greatest center of population in the district. 

Thus if a Royal School be placed at Cork, a Diocesan School in that city w'ould 
be useless ; and the Diocesan Schools of the united dioceses of Cork, Cloyne, 
(now at Mallow), and Ross (now at Roscarberry) ought to be consolidated, 
and placed at Queenstown, as being the next greatest center of population in 
the district. According to the. census of 1851, the population of Roscarberry 
/ was only 1,041 ; and the population of Mallow was 5,439- With such a 
scanty population, a classical and commercial school, unless very amply endowed 
could not be maintained in a state of efficiency. Queenstown had (census 
1851) a population of 11,405. Monkstown and Passage, which for scholastic 
purposes may be considered as a part of Queenstown, had a population of 
3,338 ; making in all a population of 14,743. The united annual income of 
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the Diocesan Schools of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross would amount to 193/. 16s. 11c?., 
which would afford material assistance to a school. 

The inadequacy of educational endowments — the want of properly trained 
masters and of school requisites for the primary schools— the. necessity for 
providing retiring allowances for schoolmasters — the registration of school 
endowments — the efficient auditing of school accounts — the establishment of 
intermediate schools — and the holding of competitive examinations in Ireland, 
for appointments in the public service, — are subjects respecting which no 
difference of opinion exists between the majority of the Commissioners and 
myself. 

I trust that you will recognize the propriety of my sending a copy of this 
Communication to each of my late colleagues, viz., the Marquis of Kildare, the 
Reverend Charles Graves, D.D., F.T.C.D., Dr. Andrews, Q.C., and the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Archibald John Stephens, 

61, Chancery Lane, 
February 26th, 1858. 

To the Right Honourable 
Sir George Grey, Bart., M.P., G.C.B., 

Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, 

&c. &c. &c. 
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